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ABSTRACT 

The criteria listed in this manual are designed to 
evaluate teacher education programs in Georiga colleges that 
voluntarily agree to meet these standards • The standards were 
designed so that each institution has the opportunity to reflect its 
philosophy in programs of f ered A s i.nce most of the criteria reflect 
broad experiences that should be provided by each program. The first 
chapter details the roles and responsibilities of teacher education 
programs in Georgia,, and chapter 2 discusses general criteria for 
approving teacher education programs,. Chapter 3 lists criteria for 
teaching fields within the early childhood, (K-4) , middle. grades 
£4-8i, secondary _( 7-12 ) , and other instructional levels. Leadership 
field criteria, for administration -, supervision , school services, 
special education^ and vocational education are discur^d in the 
fourth chapter. Chapter 5_ lists service field criteria for such 

positions as media specialist , school counselor , school social 

worker, and school psychologist. Guidelines for developing criteria 
fpr_teacher education programs are listed in the last chapter. 
(CJB) 
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Preface 

Approved by the Georgia Board of Education 

December 11, 1980 



These criteria .signed to evaluate teach- 
er educate a .ograms in Georgia colleges 
which > ^ iitarily agree to meet these stand- 
ards, otudents completing approved pro- 
gram's who receive the recommendation of 
^?_?PP r( ?P I ^f lt ? college official meet the 
preparation requirement of performance- 
based certification listed below; Applicants 
for certification from regionally accre- 
dited institution which does not have an 
approved program in the area where the 
applicant seeks certification will be evalu- 
ated for certification against minimum certi- 
fication standards. Both general criteria (Chap- 
ter 1 and 2) and the individual program 
criteria which follow were approved by the 
Georgia Board of Education. From 1870 to 
19 1 1 , changes in a*rtificati6ri wreremadetayenact- 
merit of the legislature. The School Law of 
1911 first gave the Georgia Board of Educa- 
tion authority to set certificatiph standards. 
In 1918 four Georgia institutions were ap-_ 
proved for teacher training (froniA History of 
Public Education in Georgia, 1734-1976). 

Georgia accepts accreditation by the National 
Council for the Accreditation of Teacher 
Education (NCATE) provided applicants com- 
plete NCATE-approved programs. NCATE-ac- 
credited institutions with some teacher edu- 
cation programs hot accredited have the 
option of having their graduates submit for 
certification by ah evaluation against mih : 
imurh certificatiph standards or submitting 
their jjrpgrams for approval by the Georgia 
Board of Education. 

Each institution has the opportunity to reflect 
its philosophy in programs offered since 
most of the criteria reflect broad experiences 
which should be provided by each program. 
Each statement of criteria shows the date of 
approval by the Georgia Board of Education. 
Approved criteria replace and supersede all 
previously approved criteria in that specific 
field. Administrative procedures permit a 
student to be certified under the approved 
program in effect at the time the student was 
officially admitted to the program. Colleges 



and universities with approved programs are 
expected to meet hew criteria requirejnehts 
at the time of program reapprpval. Excep : 
tions to this procedure are specific require : 
ments of law established by the legislature 
such as H.B. 671 which requires all teachers 
to have a course in the recognition arid 
instruction of children with special needs. 

Experimental programs are encouraged. Ah 
institution hiay submit ah experimental pro- 
gram which differs from criteria for program 
approval along with a rationale for the differ^ 
ehce and ah explanation of objectives, ihstruc : 
tional and evaluation procedures. Experi- 
mental programs must haveGebrgia Board of 
Education approval before becoming 
operational. 

Performance-based Certification in Georgia 
is based oh the following. 

1. Preparation - This requirement may be 
met by one of the following 

a. Completion of a Georgia approved 
program. 

b. Completion of a program approved by 
the National Council for the Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education (NCATE). 

c. Graduation from a regionally accre- 
dited institution and meeting minimum 
certification standards as determined 
by an evaluation in the certification 
office: 

2. Testing - Satisfactory completion of a 
teacher certification test of knowledge in 
the teaching field. 

3. Performance - During the initial three 
years of teaching, demonstrate acceptable 
performance as assessed oh the Teacher 
Performance Assessment Instruments 
(TPAI). 

The Georgia Department of Education 
expresses thanks to the hundreds of ped : 
pie who have contributed to the prepara- 
tion of these criteria and assisted in ihsti : 
tu tional evaluation, 
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Chapter 1 




Rote of the Georgia Board of Education 

and the Georgia Department off 

Education in Approval of Teacher 



Approval of Programs 

Legal responsibility for approval of teacher 
education programs lies with the Georgia 
Board of Education. The Georgia Department 
of Education recommends to the Georgia 
Board of Education that teacher education 
programs be approved. 



Essentials for a Teacher 
Education Program 
to be Considered 



2. 



A professional certificate in the field is 
authorized by the Georgia Board of 
Education. 

There is a demonstrated continuing 
demand for personnel in the certifica- 
tion field. 



Procedure for 
Approving 



1. Programs submitted for full approval 



Institutions _ desiring program ap- 
proval are responsible for initiating a 
request for program approval; This 
request should be submitted to the 
Unit of Teacher Education and Staff 
Development of the Georgia Depart- 
ment of Education by the head of 
teacher education of the institution 
seeking approval, 

A visiting professional committee will 
be appointed by the associate direc- 
tor of the Unit of Teacher Education 
and Staff Development, the head of 
teacher education in the institution 



seeking program approval and the 
person designated by them as chair 
ofthe visiting professional committee. 



c. The associate director of the Teacher 
Education and Staff Development 
Unit, Georgia Department of Educa- 
tion, will inform the committee of its 
specific purpose: The visiting profes- 
sional committee will visit the insti- 
tution and study carefully the exist- 
ing program. The committee win then 
submit a report to the Georgia Depart- 
ment of Education . The department 
will send the number of copies ofthe 
report requested for faculty study to 
the college - . 

d. The Georgia Department of Educa- 
tion, after studying the report and 
other data, will make a return visit for 
a follow-up conference with the appro- 
priate officials of the institution. 

e. The Georgia Department of Educa- 
tion, after a study of all follow-up 
reports and other data, will make 
recommendations for approval to the 
Georgia Board of Education via the 
associate superintendent for planning 
and development. 

2. Programs submitted for reapproval 

Procedures for reapproval are the same 
as for initial approval, except under spe- 
cial circumstances such as i: iterim addi- 
tion of a new prograni or programs. 

Under these special circumstances, proce- 
dures will be modified at the discretion of 
the Georgia Department of Educati jn. 

3- ^IPI 1 " 3111 ^ su bi?ttejd for temporary ap- 
proval (one-year approval) 



at Institutions desiring to initiate a hew 
program should submit the ^proposed 
program to the Teacher Education 
and Staff Development unit of the 
Georgia Department of Education. 
This proposed program should, be 
submitted by the head of teacher 
education of the institution seeking 
approval. 

b. A small visitingprqfeissionS commit- 
tee may be appointed [cooperatively 
by the Associate Director for Teacher 
Education and Staff Development arid 
the head of teacher education of the 
institution seekihf rogram approval. 

c. The visiting professional committee, 
along with appropriate members of 
the : Georgia Department of Etf uration, 
will visit the institution, study title 
proposed program and submit a con- 
sensus report. 

d. The Teacher Education arid Staff 
Development Unit after a study of 
reports arid other data, will make 
available iriformatipri cbhciei^ ap- 
proval to the Georgia Board of Educa- 
tion via the Associate Superintendent 
for Planning and Development and 
the Division Director. However, for 
institutions striving to meet criteria 
deficiencies, as pointed out by a 
committee, departmental japproyal 
may be given to their programs for 
one year. 

e. The Teacher Education and Staff 
Development Unit may annually re- 
quest from institutions essential 
information such as enrollment fig- 
ures arid program changes. This 
iitformatioh will be evaluated in terms 
of "General Criteria" (Chapter Two). 
This evaluation will serve as a basis 
for extending approval for the next 
year. Each institution will bejnfqraied 
of significant strengths and wet- 
nesses of its program in order tq^pre- 
pare for requesting full approval as 
quickly as possible. 



Financing of the 
Professional Visiting 
Committee 

1. Travel expenses of the visjting ^commit- 
tee to and from the institution will be 
paid by the Georgia Department of Ed- 
ucation. 

2. Travel and subsistence while the com- 
mittee is at the institution will be paid by 
the institution. 

3. the institution will pay ah honorarium to 
the chairperson of the committee. 

Accreditation by Other 
Agencies 

Accreditation by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Schools, Inc.^is essential for 
institutions to have state approval of their 
programs, to maintain state approval even 
on a temporary basis, ah institution should 
be accredited by the Southern Assbciatibh or 
show definite evidence of continued progress 
toward meeting standards for accreditation. 
The Georgia Board of Education accepts 
NCATE accreditation of Georgia college pro- 
grams. Any educational prbgram(s) accre- 
dited by NCATE mu st also meet state criteria. 
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Role ©f the Institutions in 
Seeking Appro val of Programs in 

Teacher Education 



Clarification of Purpose 

1. Program approval is 

a- an indication thatthe institution has 
met Georgia Board of Education stan- 
dards. 

b. an indication that the institution has 
studied its teacher education program 
and has acquired reliable informa- 
tion for use in improving its program. 

c. an indication that the institution has 
had its program reviewed by a visiting 
professional committee of competent 
educators. 

2: The institution should, through an insti- 
tutional self^study L define the objectives 
it hopes to accomplish through partici- 
pation^n approved teacher education 
programs. 

3. The institution should butlmeproc^iires 
for accomplishing such objectives within 
the framework of criteria adopted by the 
Georgia Board of Education. 



Faculty Organization 

1. Personnel responsible for the in titu- 
tibri's. program of teacher education 
should examine the various aspects of 
the program using criteria for teacher 
education programs in this document- 

2. Through committee or individual assign- 
ments, information should be assembled 
and compiled showing how the proposed 
programs meet the intent of criteria. 

3. Staff study of the compiled report should 
give direction to program improvement 
and to the use of the services of the visit- 
ing committee. 



Suggested Outline of 
the Self-Study Report 

Chapter One: 

General Description of the Teacher 
Education Program 

Organization and Aaminimtration 

organization of the College 
Administration of Teacher Education 
The Teacher Education Committee 
Procedures and Policies for Instructional Program 
Development 

Resources 

Faculty Summary Data Sheets 
Students 

Admission of Students to the College 

Cbmj^hsatbry Program [if any) 

Admission to Teacher Education 

Evaluation and Retention 
Physical Plant Facilities 
Off-campus Facilities 
Library 
Media Center 

Curriculum Materials Center 

Curriculum 

General Studies 
Professional Education 

Foundations 

Methods 

Curriculum 

Media 

Laboratory 

Chapter Tiro: 
Descriptions of Individual Teacher 
Education Programs, Undergraduate 

Each program description should include the following 

• Frame of reference, showing number of students in 
recent years, recent program modification, ftiture 
plans 

• Facu'ty teaching in the program along with a sche- 
dule of classes taught by term for at least the last year 

• facilities and instructional resources to support the 
program 

• Any special admission or retention standards for the 
program (Programs in leadership and service such as 
media or administration and supervision which 
require a T-4 certificate as a prerequisite should list 
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this as an admission requirement or provide for 
completion of the prerequisite certification as part of 
the program:) 

• Program objectives 

• Program descriptions 

• Evaluation procedures for students in the program, 
follow-up after graduation and program revision 

Chapter Thr©«: 
De»cription»_0f Individual Teacher 
Education Programs, Graduate 

Each program description should include all the catego- 
ries listed under Chapter Two. 

Procedures to Assist 
the Visiting Committee 

1. The institution shrwicJ sendacopy of the 
self-study to each member of the visiting 
committee at least one month before the 
initial session of the visiting cbmriiittee. 

2. The institution should prepare for the 



initial visit of the committee by drafting a 
suitable plan for 

sl aquaihtihg the staff with members of 
the committee. 

b. supplying the committee with neces- 
sary information about campus facil- 
ities, the program of teacher educa- 
tion and the total institution^such as 
class schedules, campus maps, fa- 
culty schedules, ^location of faculty 
offices and transcripts of recent grad- 
uates f rom each program. 
3. The institution should facilitate the work 

of the committee by 

a. arranging for students arid graduates 
to be interviewed by the committee. 

b. arranging for the corririiittee to observe 
class situations arid laboratory sites. 

c. arranging for members of the com- 
mittee to have interviews with staff 
and advisory ccrnmittee(s). 
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Role of the Visiting Committee in 
Programs ©i* Teacher Education 



I I ri 



Purposes of the 
Committee 

i; To analyze the self-study and other 
materials provided by the institution 

2. To siiryey the csxistihg programs of the 
institution by observation and interviews 
to obtain evidence of program character- 
istics, especially strengths and weak- 
nesses 

3. To reach a committee consensus of find- 
ings as a basis for writing the report to 
the institution and to the Georgia Depart- 
ment of Education 

Selection of the 
Committee 

L The chairperson of the visiting commit- 
tee will be selected cooperatively by the 
Associate Director of Teacher Education 
and Staff Development and the head of 
teacher education _at the institution re- 
questing approval. This selection shdilld 
be made in the spring prior to the year of 
approval or, at the latest, early fall of the 
year in which the institution's teacher 
education programs are to be reviewed. 

2. The chairperson of the committee should 
be a person qualified through broad pro- 
fessional preparation and experience in 
teacher education. 

3- W*I^ n _9^ a ^ r P?I?P ri **as acce pi e d the 
appointment, a meeBng^houid be sche- 
duled at which the chairperson, a repre- 
sentative of the Georgia Department of 
Education and the head of teacher edu- 
cation of the institution determine the 
size and composition of the committee. 

4. The committee should have a represen- 
tative membership of specialists in edu- 
cation from the Georgia Department of 
Education, colleges and public schools. 



5. The size of the committee should be gov- 
erned by factors such as tine number and 
kind of programs being reviewed. 



Organizing the 
Committee for Work 

1. After examining the file of material sup- 
plied by the insitutidn, the chairperson 
should contact the head of the institu- 
tion's teacher education program to clar- 
ify understandings of the committee's 
function regarding 

a- purposes to be achieved by the insti- 
tutional evaluation and 

b. possible agenda of the evaluation in 
terms of dates and activities. 

2. The chairperson should call the first 
session of the committee at a time and 
place approved by the institution involved. 
At this meeting 

a. purposes of the evaluation as out- 
lined by the host institution should 
be identified. 

b. questions concerning materials sub- 
mitted by the institution should be 
raised. 

c. areas iii which additional inJoriha- 
tipri is felt to be needed should be 
identified. 

d. tentative procedures for surveying 
the existing program should be out : 
lined. 

e. Responsibility for surveying the pro- 
grams and for reporting findings 
should be delegated to committee 
members. 

3. Committee operation 

a- The committee chairperson should 
submit a work plan to the head of the 
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institution's teacher education prc^ 
gram. 

b. The work plan s hould be implemented 
through the cooperative efforts oftihe 
host institution and the committee 
membership. 

c. The committee chairperson should 
assume responsibility for directing 
the activities of the committee in 
such a way that the repdrt_ can be 
completed arid approved by the com- 
mittee before it is submitted to the 



institution and to the Georgia Depart- 
ment of Education. 

d. The committee chairperson and the 
head of the institution should deter- 
mine when the final report will be 
given and the procedure for giving it. 

e. The chairperson should forward a 
copy of the final report to the Teacher 
Education and Staff Development 
Unit, Georgia Department of Educa- 
tion. 
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Suggested Jtepert 
Format and Follow-Up 



The state criteria serve as the basis for the 
report. The criteria heed not be stated item 
by item, but references should be clear so 
that the criteria can be identified. 

in such areas as staff and facilities, each per- 
son should give information from the as- 
signed area to be included in the general 
report. 




Outline 



for Report 

1. Opening statement (frame of reference 
and documentation of interviews held, 
observations made, records and reports 
examined) 

2. Commendations i s ^i™fi9^t_w?y s *P 
which criteria are ^being met^viable alter- 
natives or innovative programs) 

3. Criteria partially met or hot met 

4. Recommendations 



Sources of Data 

1. Attach a list of staff members interviewed, 
cooperating schools visited, observations 
made, etc., if requested by chairperson. 

2. Submit three typewritten copies to the 
chairperson to be distributed as follows. 

a- One copy to the committee chair- 
person 

b. One copy to the Georgia Department 
of Education 



c. One copy to the institution (The head 
of teacher education in the institu- 
tion should check this rough draftfor 
any errors and notify the committee 
chairperson and the Georgia Depart- 
ment of Education.) The committee 
member should also keep a copy. 

Follow-up Activities 

1. Chairperson of Visiting Committer 

a- Edits report prepared by the visiting 
committee 

b. Sends report to the Georgia Depart- 
ment of Education 

2. Institution 

a. Studies report and acts to modify 
programs so that they meet criteria 

b. Prepares a follow-up report on each 
program needing revision 

c. Negotiates with the representative 
from the Georgia Department of Edu- 
cation 

3. Georgia Department of Education 

a. Duplicates report 

b. Sends copies of report to the institu- 
tion in the number requested and to 
members of the visiting committee 

c. Negotiates with the JnsHtutiqn on 
criteria partially met or not met 

d. Submits_ recomjnehdadbhs to the 
Georgia Board of Education 

e. Informs the institution of action taken 
by the Georgia Board of Education 
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Frame of Reference 



Criteria for Adminis- 
tration and Curriculiim 
Development: General 
Organization for Admin- 
istration of Programs 

The administrative structure for school per- 
sonnel preparation within the institution 
should promote the preparation of profes- 
sional teachers. The governance and deci- 
sion making of the whole institution should 
give high priority to professional prepara- 
tion, so the burden of creating and maintain- 
ing collaborative relationships for the ad- 
vancement of professional preparation is not 
placed solely on the teacher education struc- 
ture. 

1. There must be evidence of adequate col- 
lege organization for permitting those 
most knowledgeable about teacher edu- 
cation to make decisions about the pro- 
cess and content of teacher education 
and for locating with them the major 
responsibility for designing, approving, 
evaluating and developing teacher edu- 
cation. These decisions must be made in 
the light of all constraints affecting 
teacher education. The decision-making 
group may be a unit such as a teacher 
education faculty or division of teacher 
education, a school of education faculty 
or a comparable unit. 

2. The policy-making process in teacher 
education should allow for reactions of 
those acquainted with the institutional 
constraints as well as reactions of those 
who know the professional controls insti- 
tuted by outside agencies. These per- 
sons may be from professional education 
arid otherdisciplines, from student organ i za- 
tions and from the profession, but should 
be used as an advisory group involved in 
continuous planning and not to adminis- 
ter a program. 

3. The organization for the development of 
the teacher education program should be 



adaptable and capable of change when 
P?^FP s pf teacher education within the 
Scmtxoliingagericies • shift Organizational 
structure for modifications in curricu- 
lum, sequence schedules and admin- 
istrative practicesshould be adequate to 
accomodate recommendations for meet- 
ing criteria within ayear following a visit- 
ing committee visit report, if teacher 
education is to be responsive. 

4. There should be a clearly defined voice 
for teacher education in the institution — 
an individual recognized by college per- 
sonnel, students, public schools and 
regulating agencies as having the admin- 
istrative responsibility for coordinating 

J 1 ??*?? 1 ? 1 ?**?!? approved programs; 
Such coordination and ;_iij^iementatijon 
would extend to ^dmission^, advisement 
and guidance, and direction of profes- 
sional preparation, including program 
objectives, laboratory experiences, certi- 
fication and foiiow-up. The administra- 
tive officer will be responsible for main- 
taining liaison with the Georgia Depart- 
mentofEducationonadl school personnel 
preparation matters. He or she must be 
the person designated as the head of the 
teacher education unit or the head of the 
division, department or school of educa- 
tion. Any program submitted for approval 
or any program change must be approved 
by the designated head of teacher educa- 
tion on the college campus. 

5. Approved teacher education programs 
must contain administrative provisions 
sufficient for the college person respon- 
sible for teacher education to know the 
registration and status of students in the 
program. 

6. The preparation schedule _shquid be in 
keeping with the best combined deci- 
sions of the college teacher education 
faculty. The schedule should be as res- 
ponsive as possible in such matters as 
permitting contacts with professional 
laboratories; sequential arrangement of 
both professional studies and content 
courses; and en bloc scheduling. 
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Criteria and 
Procedures for 
Program Development 

The institution must file with the Georgia 
Department of Education a detailed descrip- 
tion of each program by which it proposes to 
prepare teachers. The description should 
include objectives for the program, a full 
description of course content and evaluation 
procedures for students in the program arid 
for the program itself oh a continuing basis. 

Program approval may be granted to an insti- 
tution provided its teacher education cur- 
ricula substantially meet or exceed General 
Criteria (Chapter 2)_and specific criteria for 
the field found in Chapters 3, 4 and 5. 

In developing programs the following should 
be considered. 

1. The teacher education faculty should 
assume leadership in program planning 
and development. 

2. Each academic discipline ; pai^ipating 
in the teacher education program should 
be involved in cooperative planning in 
designing and maintaining a program of 
teacher education. 

3. Input from public school personnel 
should be involved in program planning 
procedures through organized work ses- 
sions sponsored by the institution dur- 



ing which consideration in given to 

a. defining objectives arid functions of 
the program; 

b. identifying competencies the program 
is designed to develop; 

c. planning scope of curriculum content; 

d: determining the nature and extent of 
laboratory experiences; 

e. evaluation of students. 

4. Trends in teacher education as revealed 
by current research findings should be 
considered carefully by those responsi- 
ble for program planning. 

3. Consultant services from specialists in 
areas of significance to programs of 
teacher education should be secured from 
state, regional arid national agencies to 
clarify direction in program planning and 
evaluation. 

6. Program planning should include provi- 
sions for evaluation of the program by 
students , by institutional and public 
school personnel who aid in implement- 
ing approved policies, and by graduates 
of the institution who complete the 
approved program. 

7. Program planning should include provi- 
sions for experimentation, innovation arid 
change under the approved program 
concept. 
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Design 



Criteria for 

Undergraduate 

Programs 

General Education 

There should be^ evidence the institu- 
tion, in developing its program, was guided 
by the following basic principles. 

sl General education is conceived as 
those learnings which are fundamen- 
tal and common to all college gradu- 
ates. The teacher education division 
of the institution should participate 
equally with other divisions in de- 
signing general education experien- 
ces which would be part of the degree 
programs of all the institution's grad- 
uates. 

b. All undergraduate programs should 
include study dealing with the social 
arid behavioral sciences, natural 
sciericesjarid mathematics, humani- 
ties arid fine arid applied arts. 

c. All graduates should demonstrate 
basic competence in communication 
and computation skills. 

Professional Education 

Generally, the college schedule should re- 
quire that the body of the professional se- 
quence follow screening for admission to 
teacher education. The professional educa- 
tion sequence should encompass the follow- 
ing areas. 

Social Foundation* 

The social foundations areas are the history 
arid philosophy of education, the sociology 
of education, arid/or comparative education. 
Practitioners in each of these areas will 
structure a body of relevant iriformatibri 
about schooling based upon the application 
of techniques borrowed frbrii philosophy, 
history, psychology, ^thfdpdldgy arid var- 
ious related disciplines. 



1. the future educator should be knowl- 
edgeable regarding the following. 

a The significant eras in the history of 
education, with special emphasis 
Upon American education 

b. The changing purposes of education 
which bur culture has deemed im : 
^rtarit 

c. Outstanding persons whose contri- 
butions to the field of education every 
educator should know 

d. The evolving role of the teacher as a 
link between age arid youth 

f . The changing curriculum of the pub- 
lic school from that of the illiterate, 
primitive society to the comprehen- 
sive curriculum of the modern school 

2. The future educator should possess an 
understanding of the following. 

a. The basic philosophical theories 
which have shaped American educa : 
tibri. 

b. the si^ificant ^fferences to be found 
in educational theory and practice in 
public schools and among the educa- 
tional leadership. 

c. The Underlying values which give 
meaning arid substance to all educa- 
tional endeavor. 

d. The implications for the individual 
teacher in developing a personal phi : 
lbsbphy of education. 

3. The future educator should exhibit atti- 
tudes and behaviors indicating percep- 
tion of the following. 

a. The public school as a social iristitu- 
tibri designed to irieet society's needs 

b. The influence of the community social 
structure on the program of the pub : 
lie school 

c. The interrelationships which exist 
with other institutions in the com- 
munity 
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d - ^Pi^ 2 * 1 problems as factors influenc- 
ing the program of the public school 

e. The public school as ah agency of 
change and education as a iheahs of 
social mobility 

Learning and Learners 

Among the specific kinds of inTbrmatidn 
classifiable in this category are the efficacy 
of several cues to learning, the variability of 
the effects of both punishment and reward, 
the differential effects of anxiety on perfor- 
mance in simple and complex tasks, under- 
standing the judgmental and decision pro- 
cesses, skills in_ cognitive motivation, the 
process of inquiry and Se setting that facili- 
tates the pursuit of learning, and the facilita- 
tion of creative behavior. 

1. Developmental psychology and person- 
ality theory are essential. Programs need 
to stress psychology as ah approach to 
understanding children and contribut- 
ing to the healthy development of per- 
sonality. All teachers should understand 
the differences in the developmental 
stages of boys and girls, uneveness of 
development within individuals, the tre- 
mendous range of development within a 
single classroom and developmental 
stages and taste. Also important is an 
understanding of the emotional aspects 
of human behavior and the psychology^)? 
stress. Thus studies in foundations 
should include the multiple causes of 
human behavior and motivation, the 
importance of self-knowledge and the 
role of anxiety in behavior; they should 
impart skill s in empathy and in the elicit- 
ing of affective responses, and the dy- 
namics of constructive behavior in regard 
to change and stress. 

2. Teachers need to be familiar with the 
psychology of ^learning and the field of 
child/ adolescent psycholoj^butalso to 
have sensitivity to the learning emniron- 
ment and a comorehensive understand- 
ing of teacher-pupil interaction and the 
nature of the leamihgehvirbrimerit itself. 
Other specific heeds are understanding 
of ideas about the self-concept (image 
and ideal), reference groups, the minor- 
ity group problems, concerns for indi- 
viduality and selfrealizatibh, the com- 



munication process, the psychology of 
verbal communication and classroom 
interaction, awareness of individual dif- 
ferences and the making of accurate 
observations and predictions of group 
bfehavibr. 

3. Measurement, statistics and research 
methods, especially at the graduate level, 
can show the teacher how widely child- 
ren differ on^many complex variables, in 
this category jare ^ under^toiding of 
how experimental methods nsy be |_app- 

process of inquiry and theory building, 
the nature of the creative process in the 
discovery and development of new knowl- 
edge, the imaginative and judicious use 
of research evidence, the taxonomy of 
educational objectives in the construc- 
tion and use of evaluative instruments 
and the use of statistical and research 
concepts and procedures to identify 
constructive behavior. 

4. In an effort to assure to^t ail teachers 
have preparation to individualize instruc- 
tion, the Georgia General Assembly 
passed H.B. 671 which requires that every 
certified teacher, principal and guidance 
counselor have a course in the recogni- 
tion and instruction of children with 
special needs. 



Teaching Strategies* Curriculum 
and Media 

Teachers should be preparedjo organize and 
direct the classroom and should be intro- 
duced to the complexities of educational 
practice through continuing analysis and 
inquiry into the teaching and learning acts. 
Teachers should make a study of education 
based on continuing research of the teach- 
ing activities that have produced models, 
applications and suggestions for those who 
would teach. They should be led to synthe : 
size from all the content of a given field those 
concepts and approaches most appropriate 
to a logical sequence of learning experience. 
Method study constitutes a special respon- 
sibility Tor the profession to induct the neo- 
phyte into the known good practices, re- 
search, content and arts of those with 
professional skills. 
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The need of a teacher is broader than the 
traditional concept of method. This heed 
includes 

1 . classroom management and organization, 
dealing with the complexities of teacher 
practice and the ways to approach class- 
room direction and organization. 

2. an analysis of teaching including the 
ability to deal with information derived 
from, fee many ways teachers work at 
their jobs and the ability to analyze 
teaching in a real situation. 

3. a study of the literature, course of study 
arid materials of the particular teaching 
field to determine the selected content 
suitable for the public ^hbbl course of 
study and to determine the logical organ- 
ization of this content with related mate- 
rials fox field. 

4. the development of competence in the 
selection and use of appropriate irisiriic- 
tional media and curriculum materials. 



Professional Laboratory Experiences 

Teacher preparation institutions shbiild 
assure that learning throughout the entire 
program of professional study has added 
meaning by providing access to learners in 
educational settings. This access to learners 
should begin as early in the student's pro- 
gramasjxjssible and encompass a carefully 
planned sequence of clinical laboratory 
e?cperiences. ^lence, Sowledge and skills 
developed during coursejvork can be nised 
in more meaningful interpretation. 

PreStiuient Teaching 

a. Pre-studerit teaching experiences 
should be a portion of the coordi- 
nated professional development of 
the prospective teacher. Experiences 
should be supervised by those quali- 
fied to relate them to the professional 
component. 

b; Provision should be^ made for the 
teacher education student to iden- 
tify, observe, analyze and study rele- 
vant growth and developmental pat- 
terns arid behavioral characteristics 
at varying stages of maturation. 



c. Opportunities should be provided for 
observation of differing teaching 
styles and methodologies both in arid 
but of the student's area of speciali- 
zation. These bp^rtuhities may be 
provided through simulation as well 
as through direct experiences. 

^PP^ 1 ^ 1 ^^ 8 ^^^^^ provided for 
participation in limited plamiing^con- 
ducting and evaluating of learning 
experiences. 

e. An orientation of teacher education 
students to non-teaching school-re- 
lated activities (e.g., club sponsor- 
ship, lunchroom, faculty meetings) 
should be provided. 

f. Teacher education students should, 
under supervision, become involved 
in, arid begin to study, the function 
arid relationship of the teacher to all 
other people involved in the school 
program (teacher-paraprofessiphal: 
tether-community agency; etc.). 

In-depth Laboratory experiences 
(Student Teaching, PmcHcturt, 
Internship) 

3l Teacher education students should 
be guided to encounter and analyze 
classroom teaching and translate 
theories into practice. 

b- Opportunity should be provided for 
the teacher education student to 
develop cbmf^tehcies in the use of 
various instructional re»3urces, tech- 
niques and methodologies. 

c. Teacher education students should 
be directed arid assisted in examin- 
ing the stated curricula of the sc hool 
as demonstrated in the experiences 
provided for the pupils, how curricu- 
lar changes occur arid how the cur- 
ricula relate to the pupils of the 
community. 

d. Provision should be made for the 
teacher education student to become 
aware of the larger cbrrimuriity in 
which the school is located. 

e. A field experience of sufficient dur- 
ation to warrant the equivalent of a 
full course load for one quarter should 
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be provided [dependent upon the 
institution's program). The student's 
uninterrupted efforts will be devoted 
to the professional laboratory activi- 
ties in a school situation. During this 
assignment, the student must be 
carefully supervised at regular inter- 
vals by both college and school per- 
sonnel to insure maximum benefit to 
the student. 

f. The in-depth laboratory experiences 
should provide the college reliable 
information and performance data 
with which to verify program com- 
pletion. 

g. Educational settings for professional 
laboratory experiences should be only 
in schools and agencies offering 
optimum opportunities to study pup- 
ils and the learning resulting from 
the program. 

h. All of the professional laboratory 
experiences leading to program com- 
pletion should be sequenced to_pro- 
vide careful guidance and movement 
of the student from tlie role of the 
observer to competence in planning, 
developing, implementing and eval- 
uating the instructional program to 
which the student is assigned. 

i. The iri-depth laboratory ^experiences 
(student teaching, practicum, intern- 
ship) must occur within one's pro- 
posed level and field of teaching and 
be specifically designed to meet the 
objectives of one's approved program. 

Selection of Professional Laboratory 

Center* 

The quality of professional laboratory expe- 
riences depends upon many complex fac- 
tors. The vkridiis agencies concerned with 
professional laboratory experiences neeji to 
work effectively for similar goals^ discharge 
their specific responsibilites, understand the 
roles they play and communicate with each 
other. Colleges and schools have a mutual 
responsibility in the selection of centers. 
Educational centers need to collaborate bri 
roles and res^nsibilities. A center collabo- 
rating with colleges should 



a. exemplify the policies, philosophy arid 
objectives necessary to achieve the op- 
timum goals of the teacher education 
institution. 

b. ass iime an active role _in teacher educa- 
tion as a legitimate part of its public and 
professional obligation. 

c. have a staff dedicated to improving the 
teaching profession. 

d. continuously promote curriculum de- 
velopment and instructional improve- 
ment to ensure a vital program. 

e. encourage research, experimentation and 
innovation in education. 

f. organize and promote staff development 
activities for supervising teachers. 

g. meet Georgia public school Standards. 

h. have a professional library of reference 
materials and periodicals pertinent to 
the needs of teachers. 

i. have adequate space to accommodate 
well-rounded programs for their students 
and have an adequate supply of instruc- 
tional materials and aids. Where campus 
facilities for laboratory experiences are 
used, these facilities should be supple- 
mented by off-campus centers selected 
in light of the above requirements. 

Teaching Field. 

General criteria related to the subject matter 
of the teaching fields 

a. The institution should limit its profes- 
sional curricula to preparation for those 
teaching fields in which it has adequate 
staff and facilities. There should be a 
strong undergraduate teaching field be- 
fore a graduate program is instituted. 

b. Instruction in the subject matter of any 
teaching field should be under the direc- 
tion of staff members who qualify as 
faculty members inregionally accredited 
instit^utiqns^Faculty members responsi- 
ble^ for teaching field courses must be 
considered for that assignment based on 
preparation or experience. 

c. The content of the special field require- 
ments should give consideration to the 
suggestions of specialists in the content 
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field but also to the teachers of profes- 
sional education and representatives of 
the public schools. Consideration should 
be given to materials available from the 
Teacher Education Services of the Geor- 
gia Department of Education. 

d. in addition to the teaching field, each 
prospective teacher should be encour- 
aged to acquire experience in directing 
some student activity. 



Criteria for Graduate 
SixffiWar 1 ) 

1. Advanced study is a continuous process 
of growth and development in breadth 
and depth toward toe realization of the 
optimum potential of each individual 
throughout his or her prbfessibhal career. 

2 . Ad vanced study for initial preparation for 
teaching is permissible if the sequence 
of graduate study is formulated so that 
the late decision student's first encoun- 
ter with professional study includes the 
essentials of the undergraduate criteria 
for prbfessibhal study. (The structure 
can permit a student to count the equi- 
valent of one quarter of graduate study 
completed for T-4 certification toward 
the T-5 certificate for teaching, provided 
that minimum certificatibivstahdards are 
met at both the T-4 and T-5 lewis. 

3. Ah understanding of the social founda- 
tion of education is especially desirable 
for per sons seeking graduate degreees in 
education. Their prbfessibhal effective- 
ness is dependent upon a greater aware- 
ness of the community, understanding of 
how public affairs are conducted and 
skills for working with community 
leaders. 

4. Approved graduate programs should be 
related to the Goals for Education in 
Georgia {especially those concerned with 
individualizing instruction, extending 
career education to all students, improv- 
ing student self concept and compensat- 
ing for or removing the effects of eco- 
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noinic or cultural deprivation and physi- 
cal or mental handicaps). 

If a student in an approved graduate pro- 
gram is teaching in a school jviOiin the 
state, that school should participate in 
the preassessment of the student 

? ? stuc tent is not teaching in a state 
??^P?j. system, but has completed stu- 
^ ent t ?? cll ^ n g' a performance assessment 
P7_ both the school system supervising 
teacher and the college supervisor should 
be provided. 

5. The graduate prbfessibhal laboratory 
experiences for initial preparation for 
teaching should include the essentials of 
the Undergraduate prbfessibhal labora- 
tory ejqperiehces, though completed as a 
college supervised internship and/or a 
practicum in a realistic school setting. 

6. Unless specified differently in the teach- 
ing field criteria, graduate programs will 
require undergraduate preparation appro- 
priate to the field of the graduate study. 
The graduate teaching field component 
at the fifth year level must total a min- 
imum of 25 quarter hours. 

7. Approved programs for teachers and 
school service personnel at the fifth year 
level must include, basec^upon individ- 
ual assessment of each student, the fol- 
lowing areas of study— the nature of the 
learner and the school in the social order, 
programs of the school or problems of 
teaching and formal provision for the 
development of competence in using 
research methodology with particular 
emphasis on the uie of research findings 
in education. 

8. Approved programs must provide for the 
above areas in the program and syllabi 
must reflect such study, with emphasis 
bh the following. 

• Professional attitudes and values as 
well as skills 

• Uniqueness of the individual and his 
or her learning style 

• Flexibility in woildng with various types 
of students 

• Adaptation to changing patterns in 
curriculum 
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• Selection, development and use of a 
variety of curricula 

• Selection, development arid use of a 
variety of curriculum materials and 
instructional media 

• Development of repertoire of teaching 
techniques appropriate for children 
with varyin g backgrounds, levels of 
development and heeds 

• The process of choosing one's life 
patterns of work and leisure time 

9. It is required that continuous L five-year 
programs include (at bachelors and/br 
masters level) the professional l£Sora- 
tbry experiences comparable in objec- 
tives to those specified for undergradu- 
ate programs. AdtHdonaBy, at the grad- 
uate level, it is desirable that suitable 
practicums, field programs, internships 
or participation activities, will be pro- 
vided and will build oh previous basic 
laboratory experiences. 

10. The total fifth year and the _ total sixth 
year will each consist of at leas t one aca- 
demic year, or the equivalent, of credit. 

11. The student must have completed three 
years of appropriate school experience 
prior to completion of the sixth year 
program. 

The fifth and six :i years combined must 
include 50 quarter hours applicable to 
the teaching field or service area for 
which the certification is designed. At 
least 25 hour s of the sixth year level must 
be content and/or professional study 
applicable to the field or service area. 

12. To facilitate the student's acquisition of 
skills necessary for translating hew 
knowledge into improved practice, ap- 
proximately 25 percent of the fifth and 
sixth year programs should include a 
field-based Moratory component. Field- 
based does not mean campus courses 
taught in the field but rather those phases 
of the program designed to assist the 
student to translate hew knowledge and 
understanding into improved perfor- 
mance in a school setting. The field- 
based laboratory exf^riences must be 
streamed throughout the program, and 



must be reflected in many courses based 
upon assessed needs of the student and \ 
specific blyectives of the course. The 
institution's course syUabi and program 
descriptions must specify tie field-b£e^ 
experiences required for each program 
for students at varying levels of com- 
petence. 

13. Unless specified differently in the teach- 
ing field criteria* the sixth year program 
for ah individual studerU must be based 
oh the completion of the fifth year require- 
ments i~ the saihe field. 

The study in professional education at 
the sixth year level should advance the 
student beyond demohstated levels, of 
competence at the masters level. The 
courses or experiences should be se- 
lected so that the student's total gradu- 
ate program represents a logical whole. 
The sixth year level professional educa- 
tion program must include the areas of 
education assessment, me^ufement or 
research; advrjced educational or de- 
velopmental psychology or other ad- 
vanced foundations of education; and j 
school curriculum planning, supervision 
or administration. 



Criteria tor Graduate 
Programs (Sectoral) 

These general criteria are a means of eval : 
uating doctoral programs to assure that 
reasonable courses of instruction are pro- 
vided ahU evidence of reasonable educational 
accomplishment is required. 

these criteria will be applied to institutions 
offering doctoral programs in Georgia. 

Procedures for Program 
Development 

This section emphasizes that the prepara- 
tion of teachers should be related to the pur- 
pdses of the institution and should be an 
ihstitutibhwide activity, 

a. The institution must hold regional ac- 
creditation at the level where certifica- 
tion is being sought by graduates. 
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b; the purpose and policies of the institu- 
tion should include ^commitment to the 
preparation of educational personnel; 

c. Programs should be developed under the 
leadership of the head of educatibh in the 
institution. 

d. Each department or division of the insti- 
tution which contributes to the prepara- 
tion of teachers should be involved in 
program development 

^. Control of program operation should be 
centered in the head of education. 

f . Program planning should reflect evidence 
the program objectives are related to job 
definitions and professional responsibil- 
ities for which educational personnel are 
prepared. 

g. Trends in education as revealed by cur- 
rent research findings should be care- 
fully considered by those responsible for 
program planning. 

h. Program planning should include provi- 
sions for progam evaluation by students 
while in the program and after comple- 
tion of the program. Continuous program 
evaluation should also be conducted 
by the institution. 

£. Program planning should include provi- 
sion for experimentation in program flex- 
ibility within the requirements of the 
program. 

_ \_ 

j. Provision should be made to evaluate the 
ability of students completing the uro- 
gram to perform in school settings. 



b. The program should include procedures 
for continuous and final evaluation of 
student f^rfdfm^ulce. 

c. The doctoral program must be such that 
the person upon completion of the pro- 
gram would have qualified for the sixth- 
year program in the field of service for 
which certification is sought. 

TA en ? should be access to adequate in- 
structional resources, both material and 
personnel. 

e. The professional educatibh sequence in- 
creasingly should be competency based. 

f. Tlie progr^snouldproxide means where- 
by students can establish an area of spe- 
ciafizatioh as well as broaden the base of 
his or Her field. 

g. Independent research competence is a 
necessity. The program should 

1 . provide opj^rtunitiec for a student to 
demonstrate that he or she can iden- 
tify significant educational problems 
in the job setting and apply appro- 
priate research procedures to solve 
problems and improve professional 
practice or conduct original research 
which adds to the knowledge of the 
field. 

2. Provide for verification of demon- 
strated research competencies 

through either ^ fotroal defense of— 

research project or projects or tjfirough 
another apprbvable procedure to be 
described by the institution. 




The design of doctoral programs should pro- 
vide flexibility to the extent that each stu- 
dent's program is a logical extension of work 
experience and previous work taken at the 
undergraduate and/or graduate level. 

a. There should be clear statements of 
course piirpose, objectives and content 
to be derived from and linked to specified 
student outcomes. .All evaluation should 
show this relationship. 



Staff and Facilities 

Excellence in staff and facilities is required 
to meet the demands of teacher preparation 
for today's schools. 

Staff 

1. The institution should provide staff ade- 
quate in number, with specialized gradu- 
ate preparatibh in the teaching field, pro- 
fessional educatibh and school expe- 
rience to 

a. give direction and pro\ri<te leadership 
fbrprb^Bindevelpment, planning and 
evalutioh. 
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b. implement admission policies and 
provide adequate counseling for stu- 
dents in the area of Prograin plan- 
ning, selective retention and career 
planning. 

c; provide appropriate flexibility and 
rigorous academic standards in all 
areas where programs are proposed. 

d. coordinatejabqratory experience so 
that theory has a counterpart in 
practice. 

2. Instructors in the professional sequence 
should be sensitive to the importance of 
providing a logical and cohesive ^quence 
of theoretical instruction and laboratory 
experience. 

3; Personnel from academic areas other 
than education who assist with the prep- 
aration programs should be aware of 
their contribution to teacher preparation 
programs. 

This awareness can be enhanced by 

a. frequent contacts with schools to 
study the institutional process. 

b. a strong philosophical and theoreti- 
cal orientation to education given by 
members of the division of education. 

Facilities 

i; Library materials should, be readily 
available in quantity and quality required 
to support individual reading at the level 
where the degree is being sought. These 
should include a selective general collec- 
tion* authoritative professional material, 
reasearch literature and in-depth mate- 
rial in the content of the field of special- 
ization. 

2: Instructional media in a wide variety 
should be available to instructors and 
students. 

3. Facilities should be made available to 
implement studentand/or staff research. 

Admission, Retention and Guidance 
Procedures 

To insure the entrance of only those stu- 
dents who have the potential to develop 



appropriate levels of cbm^tency, the insti- 
tution should have a well-defined plan of 
selective admission, retention arid guidance. 

Admission 

1 . The institutional admission policies gbv : 
erning initial entrance to the institution 
should b^such that those admitted pos- 
sess the potential of successfully com- 
pleting the program they wish to pursue. 

2 . A formal screening committee should be 
provided with delegated authority to im- 
plement approved policies. 

3 . Adequate records which are weU-plahried, 
diversified arid current should, provide 
one basis for decisions about admission 
to teacher education. 

4 . Factors to be considered in the screening 
process should jnclude emotional ma- 
turity, moral and physical fitness, gen : 
eral intelligence, demonstrated compe- 
tence in speech arid basic skills arid 
professional interest. 



Retention 

1. Policy for selective retention should be 
clearly stated inclu :ting standards to be 
met arid dismissal procedures to be 
followed. 

2. The selective retention of a student 
should be the joint responsibility of the 
head of education arid the staff members 
who participate in the implementation of 
the student's planned program. 

3. The factors which are considered in 
defining adriiissibri policies should re- 
ceive continued consideration in defin- 
ing retention policies with the added 
consideration of the student's perfor- 
mance in a school setting. 

4. Decisions concerning retention should 
be closely allied to institutional struc- 
ture so that such decisions reflect stafF 
thinking on policy. 

Guidance 

After admission to a preparation program, 
the student should have his or her perfor- 
mance record arid planned program reviewed 
at regular intervals by personnel responsible 
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for coordinating the studentjs program, As a 
foiiow-up of such review there should occur 

1. conferences with the student to encour- 
age : ^lPev^uation of his brheracademic 
arid professional progress arid fitness for 
a teaching career. 

2. Referral of the student to available and 



appropriate institutional and commun- 
ity agencies if specialized help for iden- 
tifiable problems seems advisable. 

3. Information concerning the student's 
progress should be communicated to 
aUministrative and faculty personnel 
involved in decisions about retention; 
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Staff and Facilities 



Staff for Instruction 




Professional Education 

Weli-quaiified staff i s essential to achieve a 
program of high quality in teacher education . 
The iiculty should be qualified by prepara- 
tion and experience rejated to their specific 
assignment and responsibility. 

1. Regulations concerning assignment, 
load, tenure, retirement and other stand- 
ards applicable to the general faculty 
should serve as minimum standards for 
the teacher education faculty. 

2. The professional study described in these 
criteria will be offered in the identified 
education unit by faculty members folly 
qualifying as staff who have been oriented 
by experience arid preparation to the 
public schools arid who qualify as ftill- 
time arid part-time appointees of the 
education unit. Faculty members should 
maintain close contact with curriculum 
developments in the schools. 

3. The director of school personnel prepa- 
ration must hold the doctorate and pos- 
sess preparation and experience suffi- 
cient to understand education in public 
schools. 

4. Faculty assignments should make max- 
imum use of /acuity preparation and 
experience^ While a small faculty can 
serve ^wrai programs adequately, there 
should be no over-extension or assign- 
ments of faculty^in areas in which they 
are riot competent, 

5. The faculty should possess appropriate 
specialization in each of the areas of 
social foundations, learners arid learn- 
ing, professional laboratory ejq>erierices, 
teaching strategies, curriculum arid in- 
struction and media. Faculty for gradu- 
ate professional education should con- 
s i st Pi P?!"??? 5 . with doctoral speciai- 
l?^9 n ® APP^PPill^AP.^? 2 ? 6 areas and 
appropriate to the teaching specialty. 



6. Continuing personal arid professional 
growth of the staff should be encouraged 
through study, travel, research, writing 
arid attendance at staff and professional 
meetings. Funds should be set aside for 
this purpose. 

7. Class size should provide for maximum 
opportunities for effective instruction: In 
determining ^iass sj z ^_ recognition 
should be given to such factors type of 
activity, efficiency of teacherpersonnel, 
facilities, equipment and staff available. 

8. Loads for faculty should be based bri 
approximately 15 students per quarter 
engaged in full-time laboratory experience 
to one full-time faculty member. 

Facilities 

i. The facilities required for a program for 
the preparation of school personnel fall 
into two categories: facilities for^n-cam- 
pus study arid facilities for laboratory 
experiences. Facilities for on-campus 
study include instructional space, labor- 
atory space arid library facilities for both 
the subject matter courses of the various 
teaching fields arid the professional edu- 
cation seqtierice. Laboratory facilities for 
the education sequerice should include a 
cliiTiculum materials center which would 
provide the student access to a variety of 
current materials pertirierit to the public 
school curriculum. TOere should also be 
access to a variety of audiovisual equips 
ment, affording the student training in 
both the preparation of materials arid the 
operation of equipment as well as in the 
use of materials and equipment in in- 
struction. 

2. There must be reference materials, iri- 
cluding standard reference works com- 
monly found in the schools in which the 
students will teach. There must be provi- 
sion for periodicals (both current arid 
bound) pertinent to the needs of stu : 
dents in preparation for teachirig. There 
must be a file of yearbooks iii the various 
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areas of education appropriate to the 
needs of both faculty and students iri 
preparation for teaching. 

3 . The site for laboratory experiences should 
be schools with adequate space to ac- 
commodate a well-rounded program for 
the students and must be equipped with 
an adequate supply of instructional ma- 
terials and instraction^ aids^ Where 
campus facilities for laboratory expe- 



riences are used, these should be sup- 
plemented by off-campus centers selected 
in light of the above requirements. 

4. In addition to the legal requirement con- 
cerning endowment, the college or uni- 
versity must, for approval in any field of 
teacher education, furnish evidence of 
ah annual budget adequate for the main- 
tenance of a sound program of teacher 
education. 
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Admission and Guidance 



A. For purposes of admission and continua- 
tion in the program, there roust be evi- 
dence of the application oj^standards of 
scholarship, P^rsqnalitj^ Sejdth and be- 

fr^^on Those ?^^ ei l te ^ ot _ me ^ n $ 
standards prescribed must, through a 
sound system of screening, be eliminated 
from the teacher education program. 
Students seeking admission from other 
colleges or universities or from other col- 
leges within a university must meet the 
same standards required of regularly en- 
rolled teacher education students. A col- 
lege or university will recommend For 
certification only those who have com- 
pleted approved teacher education pro- 
grams. 

B. The college or university must give evi- 
dence that it provides a sound function- 
ing program of counseling, educational 
guidance and related personnel services, 
in evaluating this program, the depart- 
ment of education will examine the 
following. 

1 . The organization of the total counsel- 
ing and advisory program with spe- 
cial attention to the needs of pros- 
pective teachers 

2. The qualifications of those responsi- 
ble for counseling and related per- 
sonnel services 

3. The orientation or introduction to 
education 

4. The central filing system which in- 
cludes a permanent cumulative record 
of each student 

5. The extent to which cumulative re- 
cords are used by individual faculty 
members 

C; The director of teacher education shall 
ftinction as a L titular advisor to ail stu- 
dents in preparation for teaching and to 
all college or university teachers of 
courses in which prospective teachers 
are enrolled. 

D. Each college or university approved for 
teacher education must maintain a cen- 



tral placement office J^ gradu^ates and 
alumni seeking employment _as teachers. 
This office should be conveniently located 
and contain the necessary filing facilities 
and interview rooms. Each college or 
university must maintain files of current 
information on the supply and demand of 
teachers and of salary schedules. 

E. Colleges and universities approved for 
the preparation of teachers must provide 
evidence of program evaluation proce- 
dures designed to encourage the contin- 
uous improvement of programs for the 
preparation of professional school per- 
sonnel. 

F. The college or university must provide 
health services. 

G. The institution's measure of academic 
quality (at least € average} for those 
entering school positions will be such as 
to reflect quality of the total and com- 
plete study of the student in his total 
college program. 

H. The college or l,r ^vci^iy must prcmde 
evicte. 1 ??? ^^ithasm operation an active 
program whereby high school and col- 
lege students are recruited into profes- 
sional education. 

I. Admission standards to sixth year pro- 
grams include the following. 

1. Standards for admission to the sixth 
year program should be clearly deli- 
heated, accessible and made availa : 
ble publicly. 

2. Admission standards will include 
multiquantifiable evidence of ade- 
quate J*cademic ability to j:ompiete 
an advanced graduate program. 

3. The masters degree from a regionally 
accredited in stitutidn must be held 
by the applicant. 

4. Provision should be made for appli : 
cants initially denied admission to 
request a review of their application 
by a review committee. 
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Criteria for College Programs in Early 
Childhood Education (Grades S4] 

Approved November 1975 



Frame of 
Reference 

The Georgia Board of Education believes that 
providing good education for young children 
is one of the soundest investments possible 
in education. In view of the weight of evi- 
dence evaluating the effects of early expe- 
rience and education, early childhood edu- 
cation should be given high priority in a first 
rate system of public education. As used in 
these criteria, "Early Childhood Education" 
refers to education programs for children 
from kindergarten through the fourth grade. 

It is increasingly apparent t±tat teachers of 
young children jieed professional prepara- 
tion far beyond the traditional routine- 
oriented programs of past decades. Research 
findings confirm that early childhood is a 
time of critical importance in the educa- 
tional life of ah individual. A successful start 
in school has continuing importance and 
efforts to compensate for a poor start, are 
never fully successful. Colleges, therefore, 
are faced with the task of preparing teachers 
grounded in the uhderstaiidihg bf principles 
of human growth arid development arid prin- 
ciples of the learning process especially 
applicable to the ydiirig child. 

As the need for qualified teachers in pro- 
grams for young children increases, it seems 
important to have teachers prepared in the 
teacher education institutions of the state 
who would be both qualified and certified to 
meet this heed. 



Program Design 

These criteria present guidelines which 
appear to be consistent with preparation 



standards for teachers in Early Childhood 
Education as approved by the Executive Board 
of the Association for Childhood Education, 
International, arid by the Executive Cbmmit- 
tee of the National ^sdciatipri for the Edu- 
cation of Yoiing Chile Ireri. Within such guide- 
lines is the basic assumption that since 
there is no sharp demarcation from one 
growth and development stage to another, 
teachers of Early Childhood Education 
should be acquainted with the broad spec- 
trum of middle grades (4-8) also. 

The specific preparation for teachers ofyburig 
children that tends to distinguish this pro- 
gram from the general program in elemen- 
tary education should have its identifiable 
constituents in the various components of 
program design. Among these is the recogni- 
tion of the value of auxiliary personnel and 
differentiated staffing patterns. 

Uhdergirdihg the total program de sign should 
be the assumption that learning is a conti- 
nuum, extending from infancy throughout 
adulthood, and that teaching must empha- 
size helping the student learh how to learn 
rather than merelyjibw to master a body of 
factual knowledge. Experimental approaches 
to the teaching-learning process should be 
demonstrated Repeatedly iii the planned pro- 
gram design. Students should be guided in 
acquiring the necessary attitudes arid skills 
so that children can sense early the chal- 
lenge of becoming responsible for their own 
learning. Care should be taken to assure that 
studentsenrolled in the program acquire the 
necessary knowledge and insights to func- 
tion adequately in the foilowinggeneral areas. 

• Knowledge of child growth arid develop- 
ment. Specific expertise is required in 
the needs of the child between the ages of 
birth and nine years. Knowledge of im- 
pulse control, ego development and dis- 
cipline techniques appropriate to the 
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young child are some examples of spe- 
cific knowledge needed. 

• Knowledge of parents, parent education, 
various cultural milieus, ways of working 
with parents. 

• Knowledge of appropriate curriculum 
content and basic diagnostic skills. 

• Knowledge of learning and the nature of 
learning as it relates to this age group. 
Knowledge of the nature of problem solv- 
ing, encoding and decoding skill s appro- 
priate to this age. 

• Knowledge of group dynamics and recog- 
nition of the unique ecological niche 
occupied by each child and how these 
affect growth and learhihg. 

• knowledge of the value of parapi"ofc;s- 
sionals and volunteers in educational 
programs; their recruitment training, use 
and supervision as members of teaching 
teams. 

Study at the undergraduate and graduate 
levels should be so/designed that specializa- 
tion in E^l^ChUdhpdd Education is on a 
continuum. The student, as he or she pro- 
gresses through a co hes ive, logically planned 
program, should be able to experience con- 
tinuous growth in insight of young children 
and skills for working with them. 



through four, to include the items listed 
below; 

a- Planned arid guided bls^ryatidns of child- 
ren iri various phases of the activity pat- 
tern of programs of early Childhood 
Education. 

bi Planned and guided participation iri the 
teacher role with children through grade 
four both iri pre-studerit teaching situa- 
tions arid iri the student teaching assign- 
merit. 

c . Planned and guided experiences with the 
differentiated team ^approach with child- 
ren^tiirough^^e four that would irivblve 
work with pat^rofessiorials, auxiliary 
personnel, parents arid representatives 
of various community agencies. 

Institutions are encouraged to provide learn- 
ing experiences which merge theory and 
practice and which are taught by teams com- 
posed of representatives of institutions of 
higher education and Uocal educational agen- 
cies. Such sh^ed activities should be a part 
of both an undergraduate and a graduate 
program. 

Teachers of Early Childhood Education 
should acquire competencies in working with 
parents of young children in areas concern- 
ing family, child care, intellectual, social, 
motor and affective development of children. 



Criteria for Under- 
graduate Programs 

General Education 

General education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met. 

Professional Education 

In addition to the professional education 
criteria in Chapter 2, the following criteria 
should be met. 

The program should include a well-planned 
sequence of professional education with 
emphasis on laboratory experiences which 
includes supervised experiences iri kinder- 
garten and in brie or more of grades one 



Teaching Field 

Studies iri this component of the program 
design include content to be taught to stu- 
derits as well as supplementary knowledge 
from the subject matter fields atidfrqm^lied 
fields . To augment and supplement the know- 
ledge, attitudes l and values jrequired ttaougfr 
the general education component studies in 
the content of the teaching field should fos- 
ter the following in prospective teachers of 
young children. 

a- Uriderstaridirig of the fundamental struc- 
ture of the disciplines from which he or 
she will draw the content to be presented 
to children, and skill in tailoring such 
content to the interests and capacities of 
the ybUng child. 
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Understanding of the reading process 
and the related language arts of speak- 
ing, listening and writing. Involved in 
such understanding will beji thorough 
knowledge of play in ail learning by the 
young child. 

Understanding of the social, political, 
geographic, economic and technological 
forces that shape the child's world. Such 
understanding should be accompanied 
by skill in presenting relevant informa- 
tion about such forces both to the child 
and his parents. 

Extension of knowledge of basic physical 
and biological science with the acquisi- 
tion of the necessary skill to convey rele- 
vant scientific iriforinatibri to the ybting 
child in a meaningful way. 

Extension of knowledge of the historical 
development and function of mathemati- 
cal concepts in world cultures, and 
acquisition of the riecesaiy skill to help 
the young child gain increasing insight 
into number relationships. 

Skill in guiding the young child in a 
satisfying exploration of avariety of crea- 
tive and practical arts. 

Adequate competency in work with music 
fundamentals to provide experience for 
the yolirig child in music, drarnau rhythm 
and dance. 

Knowledge of health education princi- 
ples as such concern the following. 

1. Safe and healthful school environ- 
ment 

2. Ah adequate program of school health 
service 

3. A developmental instructional pro- 
gram of health concepts 

4. Abalanced program of physical activ- 
ity and movement education appro- 
priate for the young child. 

Knowledge of the methods of critical 
inquiry in the curriculum. The program, 
therefore, should provide studj directed 
toward 

1. develpping an^raderstend^ng of the 
relationship among the fields of knowl- 



edge applicable to^ Early Childhood 
Education [nursery school through 
fourth grade). 

2. developing skill in using the scieri : 
tific method, and in thinking arid 
studying independently, experiment- 
ing and using conceptual processes. 

3. developing knowledge and skill in 
selecting and using a variety of teach- 
ing media, techniques and strategy. 

4. acquirii^ the knowledge and insight 
necessary to select from the curricu- 
lum areas a sequence of concepts 
that should be introduced to young 
children. 

5. acquiring the necessary insight and 
skills to Foster a creative approach to 
teaching which would help to release 
the creative potential of each child. 

6. developing ah awareness of self and 
skill in uriderstaridirig the relatibn : 
ship of the child to the family and to 
the community. 



Criteria for Graduate 




Professional Education 

General criteria for graduate prbgiams iri 
Chapter 2 should he met. 

Teaching Field 

The program of study at the graduate level 
should provide an opportunity for the stu- 
dent to fill gaps identified in previous study 
and help him or her to acquire additional 
breadth arid depth of understanding of the 
cuiriciiluiri areas commonly ascribed to Early 
Childhood Education. Perfoririarice should 
be consistent with graduate level work- 

tadividu^zj^o^^^ 

be directed toward developing increased pro- 
ficiency in using the concepts, understand- 
ing generalizations and skills which apply to 
Early Childhood Education. 




General staff criteria in Chapter 2 should be 
met. 

Facilities 

General facilities criteria in Chapter 2 should 
be met. 




In addition to the criteria identified in Chap- 
ter 2, the following criteria should be met. 

In a program of selection, the student should 
be encouraged to evaluate his or her own 
potential for working effectively as a teacher 
of young children and should be given pro- 
fessional assistance in this evaluation. The 
Admission and Equation Committee should 
be sure that each applicant has the capability 
of becoming ah early childhood education 
teacher with appropriate attitudes and inter- 
personal behavior. 

In screening applicants for admission to the 
program, the teacher education institution 
should have ah awareness of its responsibil- 
ity to young children and to the profession. 
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Criteria for College Programs in 
Middle Grades Education (Grades 4-8) 

Approved January 1377 



Frame of 
Reference 

Elementary education programs, which theo- 
retically cover eight grades, cannot be ex- 
pected to prepare teachers for the important 
primary or lower elementary grades with 
their unique demands and, at the same time, 
for the middle or upper elementary grades 
with their equally unique demands. Like- 
wise^the general secondary teacher prepara- 
tion programs cannot, and do not, focus suf- 
ficiently on early or emerging adolescent 
education. Only as teacher education pro- 
grams are planned specifically for the middle 
grades, and such focus reflected in certifica- 
tion, will the education of early adolescents 
receive the attention its life-long importance 
merits. 




ram Design 



Criteria for Under- 
graduate Programs 

General Education 

General (education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met. 

Professional Education 

Professional education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met. 

Teaching Field 

As a result of his or her teacher education 
program and based upon the nature of the 
middle grade learner, a teacher win need 



competencies (knowledge, skills and atti- 
tudes) in the following areas. 

1. Understanding of the nature Mid diver- 
sity of the middle grade learner related to 
physical, emotional, social and intellec- 
tual development. 

2. Understanding of the comprehensive 
middle grade program — its transitional 
^ture-— and J^ e need f or inter- and 
intraschool articulation: 

3. Understanding of the reading process 
and familiarity with the role of books in 
the education of the child, along with 
other educational media* 

4. In-depth preparation in at least two 
teaching areas applicable to the middle 
grade program. Primary concentration 
must be in language arts, mathematics, 
science, or social studies. All teachers 
must show competence in the areas listed 
above. Secondary concentration may be 
in the above areas or art, music, health/ 
physical education or career education. 
Primary and secondary concentration 
may not be in the same area- 

5. Understanding of the plan of career 
exploration within the middle grade 
program. 

The teacher of middle grades will need to 
develop skills and attitudes resulting in the 
ability to 

1 . interact constructively with other adults 
and with students. - 

2. assess the needs of students and provide 
for individualization in the instructional 
setting based on these assessed heeds. 

3. organize instruction and utilize appro- 
priate personnel to meet student needs, 
whether for remediation, horizontal or 
vertical enrichment; 
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4: develop b£©ic ^skills (in mathematics and 
language arts) through activities in all 
content areas; 

5. implement and maintain ajaianagemcnt 
procedure which fosters the attainment 
of desired behavior in learning, utilizes 
the knowledge of group dynamic:?, and 
provides developmental guidance for 
individual students. 

6. make effective use of print and non-print 
resources in planning learning activities. 

7. use effective facilitation and communi- 
cation skills (both oral and written) with 
parents, learners and other profession- 
als in planning, implementing and ex- 
plaining programs appropriate to the 
middle grades. 

8. work in cooperative trachin^situations, 
multidisciplinary instruction and team 
teaching. 

9. use appropriate teaching strategies to 
meet student needs in physical, social, 
emotional and intellectual development. 

10. be responsive, approachable, supportive, 
and show regard for others. 

11. provide for adequate skill development 
for each individual. 

12. create activities in a climate which will 
encourage the development of personal 
value systems, acceptance of self and 
understanding of the uniqueness of oth- 
ers as they relate to our national herit- 
age, good citizenship, career development 
and the role of the family in society. 

13. foster self-directed learning through expe- 
riences which use critical thinking aiid 
problem solving. 



Criteria for Graduate 
Programs 

Professional Education 

General criteria for graduate programs in 
Chapter 2 should be met. 

Teaching Field 

Graduate programs in Middle Grades Educa- 
tion should be directed toward developing 
teachers who 

a. demonstrate knowledge of middle grade 
learners and can apply this knowledge to 
the learning situation. 

b. demonstrate fitowiedge of desirable mid : 
die grade programs. 

c. demonstrate ability to recognize and 
reinforce the basic skills essential to 
middle grade learners. Specifically, this 
should include reading. 

d. demonstrate competence to apply appro- 
priate assessment processes, design and 
implemeht_appropriate instructional stra- 
tegies to fit diverse abilities and meet 
assessed heeds arid demonstrate ability 
to individualize instruction. 

e. demonstrate adequate background in 
general education and all basic instruc- 
tional areas. 

f. demonstrate substantial mastery of two 
teaching areasapplicabie to the middle 
grades ^program. This will include the 
further development of one or more areas 
of concentration. For some it would mean 
the development of abroad base of prepa : 
ration in several of the basic instruc- 
tional areas. 

g. demonstrate competencies in c lassroom 
management and guidance skills appro- 
priate to middle grade iearners. 

h. show appropriate facilitation skills with 
parents, learners aiid other profession- 
als in planning, implementing and ^ex- 
plaining programs in the middle grades. 

i. demonstrate uhderstahdihg of research 
methodology and its application in the 
instructibhal setting. 
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taff and Admissions and 



General admission and guidance criteria in 
Chapter 2 should be met 



General staff criteria in Chapter 2 should be 
met. 



Facilities 



General facilities criteria in Chapter 2 shotdd 
be met. 
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Criteria for College Programs in 
Secondary Education (Grades 7-12) 

Agriculture Education 

Approved September 9, 1 982 
Effective September 1, 1983 



Frame of 
Reference 

More than ever, it is important to have highly 
skilled and versatile teachers of Y9°?^ 0 P^: 
agrtculture. World j^p^ul^qr^^o^vtii has 
created newjlemands for food and fiberthat 
can only be met if we provide the most up-to- 
date training and retraining to persons 
responsible for their production. Further- 
more, the last 20 years have brought changes 
in society that call for teachers cdriversaritiri 
agricultural domains other than production, 
for example, horticulture, agribusiness, 
energy conservation and creatibivutiliza^ 
tibri. In addition, the vocational agriculture 
teacher also aids secondary students in their 
transition From theybuth culture to the adult 
roles of worker and consumer. 

The vocational agriculture teacher must be 
scientifically literate. He or she must have a 
sufficient grburidirig in science to benefit 
from the periodic retraining required to keep 
up with advances in a complex and ever- 
expanding technology. The training, then, 
for such a person must provide For some 
serious specialization . while at the same time 
incorporating the flexibility to meet a variety 
of school and community heeds. 

Ail of these needs dictate teacher education 
programs in vocational agriculture which 
assure that participating students acquire 
appropriate competencies. In the following 
pages those competencies are outlined^ as 
well as the program structures and staffing 
to produce them. 

A- General Competency 

The vocational agriculture teacher should 



have a balanced education in a wide var- 
iety of fields related to agricultural edu- 
cation. Among those fields should be 
agricultural economics, agricultural 
engineering, agronomy, horticulture, 
forestry and animal science. 

B. Specific Competencies 

Teachers of vocational apiculture .must 
demonstrate the following specific com- 
petencies 

1. The ability to organize and imple- 
ment the instructional program. 

2. The ability to demonstrate skills in 
agriculture production and mariage : 
merit. 

3: The abili^^to seject_and use appro- 
P?*?* 6 instructional media and appro- 
priate curriculum materials. 

4. The ability to use the psychology of 
learning to develop programs sensi- 
tive to the needs of individual learners 
in a culturally pluralistic society. 

5. The ability to demonstrate through 
application appropriate student 
assessment skills. 

Program Design 

Criteria for Under- 
graduate Programs 

To prepare persons in the ^area.of vocational 
agriculture, undergraduate and graduate 
programs should be comprised of a broad 
general education along with generalized 
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and specialized content that will serve as a 
prerequisite for entry into teaching arid 
graduate studies, in designing the basic arid 
advanced programs, general adherence to 
the following guidelines is suggested. 

Guideline A 

The undergraduate program should pro ride 
study in undergraduate fields and prepara- 
tion for graduate study. 

Guideline B 

The graduate program should require^ in 
addition to the B.S. studies, opportunities 
for sufficient breadth and depth to assure 
competency for performance as a teacher or 
professional person in agriculture. 

The program should provide understanding 
needed by the agriculture teacher educator 
which will include cbursewdrk arid skills in 
the following areas 

• General Education 

• Professional Education 

• Teaching Fields 

General Education 

General education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met. 



Professional Education 

Prbfessibrial education criteria iri Chapter 2 
should be met. 

Teaching Field 

General criteria for undergraduate programs 
in Chapter 2 should be met. 

The content of the teaching field should 
comprise a minimum of 75 quarter hours in 
four areas, described as follows. 

a. A core of 40 quarter hours with at least 1 0 
hours in each of three areas selected 
from Agribusiness, Forestry, Agriculture 
Power arid Mechanics, Production Agri- 
culture or Horticulture, with courses 
selected from Agriculture Economics, 
Agricultural Engineering, Agronomy, 
Horticulture, Forestry, Animal Science 
or Food Science. The remaining [labours 
may be taken from the core or from addi- 
tional courses selected in the sciences 
described under b. 



b. 15 hours in science selected from 
courses such as plant pathology^ ento- 
mology, bacteriology, genetics, botany 
arid biology. 

c. A concentration of 20 additional hours 
taken from brie of the five cdriceritratioris 
iri the core as listed below. 

Areas of Concentration 

Following are the five areas of concentration, 
with the knowledge and skills covered in 
each area, 

1. Agribusiness 

A minimum of 28 quarter hours iri agri- 
business with course work that will 
develop competencies arid skills iri 

sL the application of principles of agri- 
culture economics to the resolution 
of problems related to agriculture 
and farm business and decision- 
making in agriculture production 
and distribution, prices, interest and 
credit, demand and supply, arid com- 
parative advantages. 

b. the application of scientific ap- 
proaches to marketing farm products 
and managing farm income through 
private and cooperative arrange- 
ments. 

c. the application of economics to use 
of land arid the application of me- 
thods of land appraisal. 

d. the impact of social, economic arid 
political .structures bri farm eco- 
nomics. 

2. Agriculture Power and Mechanics 

A minimum of 20 quarter hours iri agri- 
cultural engineering arid agricultural 
mechanics with cpursewbfk that will 
develop cbriipetericies arid skills iri 

a* using the principles of farm machin- 
ery with emphasis bri selection, 
operation, care and repair; and 

b. selecting, installing and maintaining 
electric motors and controls; 

c. selecting, maintaining, and repairirig 
equipment for cbriveyirig, grinding, 
mixing arid separating; arid 
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d. using wood, metal arid masonry in 
agriculture. 

3. Forestry 

A minimum of 20 quarter hours in For- 
estry with coursework that will develop 
competencies arid skills in 

a. identifying and classifying trees, 
shrubs and other plants of impor- 
tance to the management of forest 
resources; 

b. establishing, managing, harvesting 
and marketing forest products; 

c. using forests for recreational pur- 
suits; arid 

d. conserving and managing fish and 
wildlife. 

4. Horticulture 

A minimum of 26 quarter hours in horti- 
culture with coursework that will de- 
velop competencies and skills in 

sl propagating plants by both sexual 
and asexual means; 

b. producing arid marketing nursery 
crops; 

c. producing and marketing green- 
house crops; 

d. classifying arid id^ritifyirig plants 
grown for ornamental horticulture 
purposes; 

e. producing arid managing turf grasses 
arid lawns; and 

f. establishing and maintaining the 
landscape. 

5. Production Agriculture 

A minimum of 26 quarter hours in pro- 
duction agriculture with coursework 
that will develop competencies and skills 
in 

a. using agricultural economics arid the 
application *>f the^e principles to 
solution of agricultural problems* 

b. using wood, masonry and metal work 
necessary for agricultural production; 

c. producing and marketing agronomic 
crops including crops grown in major 



agricultural areas of the United 
States; arid 

d. breeding, feeding and management of 
livestock and poultry. 

Criteria for Graduate 
Programs 

Professional Education 

General criteria for graduate programs in 
Chapter 2 should be met. 

Teaching Field 

The education of individual teachers can be 
developed iri-depth in agriculture or in 
breadth in ^^cbmbiriatibri of these areas 
for the T-5 arid TS-6 programs. Graduate pf b- 
grairis at the T-5 arid TS-6 levels should 
include a minimum of 25 quarter hours each 
in the teaching field (content) areas. 




Staff 

The following descriptions suggest min- 
imum provisions for staffing and facilities. 

Professional Staffing 

Fifty percent of the ^agricultural education 
faculty have ^ an earned^ doctorate; _1 00_per- 
cent have earned master's degrees in agricul- 
tural education. 

All faculty meet requirements for certifica- 
tion to teach vocational agriculture with at 
least three years of successful teaching 
experience in vocational agriculture. 

Members of the agricultural education fa- 
culty have 12-mbriih appointments. 

Faculty members have^monsSated leader- 

sional organizations at state and national 
professional improvement meetings. 
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A minimum of two PTE (full-time equivalent) 
faculty are employed to help students learn 
needed competencies in agricultural educa- 
tion, advise students and supervise intern 
experiences. An adequate number of FTE 
members are provided by the department to 
meet degree/certification needs and to con- 
duct research as well as in-service functions. 

Technical Staffing 

A minimum of fbur FTE faculty is employed 
to meet the technical education require- 
ments of students in each of the following 

areas; 

• Agricultural Engineering and Mechanics 

• Plant and Soil Science 

• Animal Science 

• Agricultural Economics and Business 
Management 

Comparable staffing is provided in special^ 
ized areas of certification (e.g. ornamental 
horticulture, agricultural products process- 
ing, forestry arid natural resources). 



Facilities 

Modern livestock, j^eenhouse, agricultural 
mechanics and experimental farm facilities 
are used in the teacher education program. 

The teacher education faculty in agriculture 
is provided adequate office and conference 
space and equipment. 

An adequate classroom is available for 
instructional activities in agricultural edu : 
cation. The classroom is equipped with 
appropriate furniture, audiovisual equip- 
ment arid reference materials. 

The institution provides a resource center 
used by the staff and students in agricultural 
education for the development of lesson 
plans and instructional aids. 

Standard arid cphteniporaiy reference mate- 
rials in agricultural education, vocational 
education arid technical agriculture are 
available. 




General admissidri arid guidance criteria in 
Chapter 2 should be met. 
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Business Education 

1970 



Frame of 



The base of business education in the 
secondary school should be broadened to 
adapt it to changing social, economic and 
business needs. Some major _ factors to be 
considered are assisting individuals in under- 
standing and solving economic problems 
encountered in everyday living; providing a 
background for advancement in the busi- 
ness profession; applying business compe- 
tence in the home and community; and 
building definite skills, abilities, and atti- 
tudes appropriate to various beginning jobs. 

On the eighth and ninth grade levels, busi- 
ness education outcomes are concerned 
with (I) economic literacy (understanding 
the organization and operation of the eco- 
nomic system and de^loping a vocabulaiy of 
economic terminology); (2) dev eloping con- 
sumer joiowleges, skills and attitudes; (3 j de- 
yelopingbasic skills iin ^comp? itation and oral 
and written conmurucation; and (4) knowl- 
edge of career opportunities in business. 

Oil the tenth, eleventh, arid twelfth grade lev- 
els, business education is concerned with 
the development of (1) knowledge, skills, arid 
attitudes in human relations; (2) consumer 
knowledges, skills, and attitudes; (3) eco- 
nomic literacy; and (4) vocational compe- 
tency (specific job skills and background 
information^ for entry and advancement in 
business employment)* 

The preparation ofbusiness education teach- 
ers qualified to achieve all these directives 
may require indie time than is available iri 



undergraduate wdrk;_herice, some degree of 
specialization should be set up on a basis of 
the three types of approved prograiris_fbr 
vocational business education teachers. The 
Vocational Business Education program 
approved for Georgia high schools offers 
preparation in three specific avenues of 
sonographic, clerical, and business 
nKcnagement These three goups may be 
prepared for in business teacher education 
by providing three business certificates: 
Comprehensive; Bookkeeping (accounting) 
and Business Management; Business Data 
Processing and Accounting (bookkeeping). 



[ram Design 



Criteria for Under- 



General Education 

General education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met. 



Professional Education 

h^ addition to the professional education 
criteria identified in Chapter 2. the following 
criteria should be met 

a. The program should develop an under- 
standing and appreciation of the func- 
tion of the business education curricu- 
lum in the modern secondary school. 

b. The program should provide for an under- 
standing of the teaching-learning prb- 
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cess and skill in the use of teaching 
methods arid materials necessary to. ah 
effective secondary business education 
program. 

c. Laboratory experiences should be an 
integral part of the professional educa- 
tion sequence, and provisions should be 
made in scheduling procedures for stu- 
dents to 

1. observe pupil behavior and teaching 
methods in approved secondary 
school programs. 

2; study programs in business educa : 
tibh departments of approved secon- 
dary school programs. 

3. participate throu^stadent teaclring 
in business education departments 
of approved secondary school pro- 
grams. 

4. student teach at the level and in the 
field for which Oie prospective teacher 
expects to be certified. 

5. receive student teaching assignments 
and supervised student teaching ex- 
periences through acckjperativeejBTort 
of the business education staffs the 
professional education staff and the 
school system. 

Teaching Field 

a. The business education teacher must be 
prepared to teach in one of the three cer - 
tification areas: (1) Comprehensive—- 
qualifying a teacher in all business sub- 
jects (including stenographic arid cler- 
ical), except business data processing; 
(2) Bookkeeping (accounting) arid Busi- 
ness Management— qualifying a teacher 
in all business subjects except shorthand, 
transcription arid business data process- 
ing; (3) Business Data Processing and 
Accounting (bookkeeping)— qualifying a 
teacher in business data processing and 
relate subjects, except shorthand and 
trariscription. 

b. The program of studies should provide 
opportunities for the student to 

1. acquire proficiency in appropriate 
skills and business background sub- 



jects that are integral parts of the 
business education cimictilum in the 
modern secondary school. 

2 . schedule a sequence of skill courses 
in order to create a maximum of cbri : 
tinuity in the mastery of the desired 
skills. 

c. Flexibility in adjusting the planned pro- 
gram to meet the student's needs should 
be safeguarded by the inclusion of elec- 
tive credits. 

d. Opportunities should be provided in the 
elective program for students to build 
strengths in brie or more of the following 
areas: business mathematics, marketing, 
insurance, business law, real estate, 
report writing, introduction to business, 
business organization, data processing 
or computer science, statistics, account- 
ing, business economics, business com- 
munications, and management. 



Criteria for Graduate 




Professional Education 

General .criteria for graduate programs in 
Chapter 2 should be met. 

Teaching Field 

The program of study at the graduate level 
shdiild provide an opportunity to supple- 
ment and build upon the undergraduate 
program. 

Ah applicant who has completed any brie of 
the three undergraduate teaching fields in 
business majrpiirsue at the graduate leveJ a 
T-5, TS^ or D-7 program in any other of th tse 
three fields. 

Emphasis should be given to 

sl concentration in areas of businesses 
which inadequacies or weaknesses may 
exist. 

b. strengthening and expansion of ail indi- 
vidual's understandings and interests. 



c. strengthening of understandings in 
human growth arid development arid of 
the total school program. 

d. development of competencies in research 
and evaluation in the field of business or 
business education. 

e: additional study in business, Le. finance, 
real estate, management, marketing, eco- 
nomics, etc: 




In addition to the staff criteria identified in 
Chapter 2, the institution should provide an 
adequate number of staff members who are 

1. qualified to provide effective counseling 
for students in career selection, program 
planning, arid selective retention. 

2. capable of providing leadership in pro- 
gram planning and continuous program 
evaluation in business teacher education. 



Facilities 

In addition to the required basic facilities 
mentioned in General Criteria, Chapter 2, the 
program should provide 

1. rooms specifically adapted to the teach- 
ing of shorthand, office practice, busi- 
ness machines and other specialized 
vocational business courses. 

2. modern equipment adequately P 33 * 11 : 
tained for the teaching of specialized 
courses. Such equipment should include 
typewriters, office machines, shorthand 
laboratory, audiovisual equipment, basic 
data processing equipment and other 
specialized equipment required. 




Criteria identified in Chapter 2 should be 
met. 
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Coordinated Vocational 
Academic Education (CVAE) 

Approved May 1974 



Frame of 
Reference 

These criteria specify requirements for coor- 
dinators of c oordinated vocational academic 
education (GVAEj programs, including the 
philosophical base uhdergirdihg the overall 
vocational education field. Such programs 
are exclusively on the graduate level. Teach- 
er-coordinators of cooperative programs in 
vocational education are responsible not 
only for planning arid conducting in-school 
quality instructional programs, but also for 
planning, organizing arid coordinating super- 
vised work experience programs for qualified 
students placed with cbbperatirig commun- 
ity agencies of a business, technical, profes- 
sional, governmental or agricultural nature. 
Teacher-codniitiatdf s work with school ad- 
ministrators, school faculty, community and 
business leaders, and regulatory agency 
personnel, to advance a student's educational 
and vocational career development. The 
coordinator must work closely with State 
Department of juration personnel in pro- 
jecting. administering and coordinating pro- 
^ ams ^ J^nsistrajt roto local school. State 
and Federal standards. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 and 
the 1968 Amendments resulted in signifi- 
cant changes and caused tremendous growth 
in vocational education programs through- 
out the nation. The 1968 Amendments spe- 
cifically allocated funds to support programs 
of cooperative work experience and liberal- 
ized support for such programs. State and 
national advisorj^grpups have emphasized 
the educational taportrac^of jrog^ms as 
Y^Hf? tiie economic desirability of realistic 
community training stations instead ^ex- 
pensive and often obsolete school laboratory 
facilities. Support for this kind of program 
among cooperating community agencies has 



shown a marked increase. The number of 
teacher^CK)rdiriatbrs needed to staff expand- 
ing CVAE programs is expected to increase 
greatly. 

?^P^^ s 5 )n _^ r< ^»_?^^^5 u P a ^ 0 _ n ^ P re : 
paration at the job entiyjewl in the public 

schools, coupled with requirements for spe- 
cific funding of programs for identified groups 
(disadvantaged arid handicapped), has also 
resulted in the expansion of cooperative pro- 
grams already in existence arid the creation 
of innovative programs in the same area* The 
CVAE program in Georgia is an iriribvative 
program. By the use of laboratory simulation 
arid cooperative work experience, the pro : 
gram prepares dropouts, potential dropouts, 
handicapped, arid educationally under- 
achieving students, for early exposure to 
employirieriL Attitude building arid personal 
development are fused with career orienta- 
tion and exploration. CVAE has had consid- 
erable success with students of the above 
classifications, and the number of teacher- 
coordinators employed has increased yearly 
since its inception. 

This teacher preparation program is planned 
to provide for competencies riot only in cur- 
riculum planning, counseling arid instruc- 
tion, but also in working with school faculty, 
civic , business and community leaders, youth 
clubs and regulatory agency per sonnel in the 
efficient planning and conducting of occupa- 
tional instruction programs involving coop- 
erative work experience. 

Program Design 

Criteria for Under- 
graduate Programs 

None. eVAB programs begin at the graduate 
level. 
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Criteria for Graduate 
Programs 

Specialization in cooperative vocational 
academic education must be taken at insti- 
tutions with two or more approved graduate 
programs in vocational fields. 

Professional Education 

General criteria for graduate study in Chap- 
ter 2 should be met. 

Teaching Field 

A program for the preparation of coordina- 
tors of CVAE should be designed for develop- 
ing competencies in the following areas 

a. Understanding the nature of the disad- 
vantaged, handicapped and "normal" 
student. 

b. Understanding of curriculum planning 
in vocational education and academic 
education, 

c. Guidance and counseling with special 
emphasis on career guidance and career 
development. 

d. Understanding cooperative vocational 
education. 

e. Occupational experience. 

f. Ability to use community resources and 
understanding of public relations. 

g. Ability to establish and manage ah indi- 
vidual occupational learning resource 
center. 

? I1 ^ ers ^? I1 ^ n i [PS educational measure- 
ment and evaluation. 

The following course areas should be availa- 
ble to students. 

i Studies in the nature of the learner and 
phsychoibgy of learning, 

b. Studies in prognuns^f^the school and 
problems of Se^miminity. school and 
the work environment (Examples include 
methods, curriculum, work experience, 
career awareness, self development, the 
disadvantaged, the handicapped, and 
coordination). 



c; Studies in the suttfect matter, content, 
technology, individuaflssatioh and spe- 
cialized area^fS oc- 
cupational analysis, consumer problems, 
labor laws and regulations, personnel 
selection and placement, individualized 
instruction, guidance procedures, and 
the real world of work.) 

d. Studies in realistic educational research. 

e. Appropriate occupational experiences 
with government, business and indus- 
trial facilities should be developed and 
used as ah integral part of the teaching- 
learning process. 




General staff criteria in Chapter 2 should be 
met. 

Facilities 

General facilities criteria in Chapter 2 should 
be met. 

Admission and 
Guidance 

In addition to admission and guidance crite- 
ria in Chapter 2, program applicants must 
possess a T^t certificafeas set forth in the 
State Plan for Vocational Education and have 
the potential for completing program require- 
ments. Persons hot having a T-4 will need to 
complete T-4 requirements before the T-5 
certificate in CVAE can be awarded. 

Personal qualities heeded by the teachef- 
cdordiriator include self awareness, self 
direction, ah understanding of interlocking 
procedures, the ability to communicate, 
sound personal health, a business-like man- 
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ner, a commitment to professional develop- 
ment the : ability to assist the handicapped, 
an understanding of the dropout and poten- 
^^^^PP^ 3 ^ 1 ^ ^ 0 stimulate others, 
empathy and a flexible personality. 

Program applicants must also present evi : 
dence of 12 months of part-time or full-time 
occupational experience. Six months of full 



time occupational wwk e?q)erience must have 
been completed within the past _five years. 
Should ail applicant be lacking 12 months 
occupational e^qperience, he or she will have 
an arranged occupational experience as part 
of the regular program. The experiences 
should be such as to equal one year of part- 
time occupational experience. 
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Frame of 
Reference 

A. DisbibuBve education is instruction 
designed to meet the _need^of students 
preparing to enter employment in the 
marketing and distribuSon of products 
and services in retailing, wholesaling, 
and service businesses, eompetency- 
based classroom instruction and super- 
vised on-the-job training and occupational 
experience provide students the oppor- 
tunity to develop the khbwlege, attitudes 
and skills necessary for success in dis- 
tributive occupations. 

B. Distributive education involves a coop- 
erative business relationship between 
employers of the community and the 
public school. Classroom instruction is 
aimed at developing 

1 . Economic Understandings and Com- 
petencies—basic principles and eco- 
nomic systems. 

2. Marketing Competencies— selling, 
sales promotion, buying, operations 
market research, management, eco- 
nomics. 

3. Technology Competencies— product 
knowledge, service knowledge, spe- 
cial techniques. 

4. Social Ethic Cdm^tencies^business 
social skills, human relations, super- 
visory skills, public relations. 

5. Basic Skills l Competencies— applica- 
tion of mathematics and communi- 
cations. 

C. Distributive education provides a se- 
quence of development for secondary, 
pbstsecbridary and adult students. 

Prevocational. Distributive education 
may be offered to students over 14 years 
of age who have a tentative interest in 



distributive occupations, and who can 
benefit from the training. Students are 
introduced to the field of distribution 
and the unlimited career opportunities it 
offers, and have the opportunity to exam- 
ine their own qualifications to determine 
whether thay are suited for employment 
in distribution. 

Basic Skin Development. Job entry level 
competencies are developed by on-the- 
job training and/or ^smulated^ejgjerien- 
ces in the school laboratory. Instruction 
focuses on the development of the mar- 
keting competencies needed in relation 
to the student's career objective. 

Career Development* Marketing compe- 
tencies at this level are developed in 
greater depth for those students who are 
beginning to delineate their broad career 
otyectives into possible areas of spe- 
cialization. 

Specialist Development. Specialist cbm : 
petencies in distributive occupations are 
those needed by a specific specialist 
group, (Le., department store buyers] or 
in specialized areas of marketing, (Le., 
supermarket mid-management, fashion 
merchandising or petroleum marketing). 

D. Distributive education state supervisors, 
teacher-educators, instructors, and tea- 
cher-coordinators agree oh the Following 
aims and directives. 

1. Preparation for gainful employment 
and for advancement in distributive 
occupations is the primary goal of the 
distributive education program. 

2. The distributive education program 
?^9^y_ J^i^pder an understanding 
™ d ^P r ^9*?^? n _°S^^ American pri- 
vate enterprise system. 

3. The distributive education program 
should foster ah awareness of the 
civic, social arid moral responsibili- 
ties of business. 
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4. The distributive education program 
should encourage and promote the 
use of ethical standards in business 
and industry. 

5. The distributive education program 
should stimulate the student's inter- 
est in his chosen distributive occu- 
pational field by providing an under- 
standing of the PPPprtoiities it offers 
him to be a contributing member of 
society, 

6. The distributive education program 
should prepare distributive person- 
nel to analyze consumer demand and 
to satisfy the needs arid wants of con- 
sumers intelligently and efficiently. 

7. The distributive education program 
should help to increase efficiency 
and improve techniques in distribu- 
tion and marketing. 

8. The distributive education program 
should be sensitive to changes in dis- 
tributive and marketing practices and 
procedures as they are affected by 
societal, economic, technical and 
educational developments, and adapt 
to such changes. 

9. The distributive education . progran 
should advance the objectives of the 
total educational program. 

id. The distributive education program 
should strive to develop among em- 
ployers, employees and consumers a 
\vider_ appreciation of the vallie of 
specifically trained personnel in dis- 
tribution. 



Program Design 

Criteria for Under- 
graduate Programs 

General Education 

General education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met. 



Professional Education 

Professional education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be meL In addition competencies are 
required in organizing and administering the 
distributive education program, in cumcu- 
lum planning and materials development 
and in methods of teachingfflstributive sub- 
jects at all levels, including adults. These 
competencies include: 

a. Ability to identify the goals of students 
and to plan teaching stratiegies to assist 
them in attaining their career goals. These 
goals and strategies must be compatible 
with the objectives of the total educa- 
tional program. 

b. Competencies in methods of teaching 
distributive education content in order 
to meet individual learning styles. 

c. Ability^tq perform guidance ftmctions in 
dissemination of career information, 
identification of appropriate students, 
counseling, placement of students for 
on-the-job training and fbllbw-up func- 
tions. 

d. Ability to use community resources 
through effective work with advisory 
committees and by developing coopera- 
tive working relationships with the var- 
ious publics. 

e. Ability to communicate the mission, his- 
tory, philosophy and development of 
vocational e'viicatidii and education in 
the United States. 

In addition to the criteria set forth in the 
general criteria for professional laboratory 
experiences, dtudeht teachers must be under 
the direction of a qualified and experienced 
teacher : cobrdinator in a distributive educa- 
tion program. The supervising teacher-coor- 
dinator should provide evidence of scheduled 
coordination contacts and a functional DECA 
youth organization. Arrangements should 
be made by the teacher education institution 
in cooperation with the distributive teacher 
educator, the Distributive Education Service 
of the Geor^a Department of Education, and 
the local education agencies. 

Teaching Field 

The professional component of the teacher- 
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coordinator's training includes five major 
functions: teaching^guidance, coordination, 
public relations^ and administration. The 
technical component includes ten technical 
competency areas included in secondary, 
post secondary, and adult distributive edu- 
cation curricula: advertising, communica- 
tions, display, economics and marketing, 
human relations, mathematics, merchandis- 
ing, product arid service technology, opera- 
tions and management, arid selling. 

Distributive teacher education programs 
should provide^ full range of subject matter 
courses and an opportunity for distributive 
occupational experiences. 

The institution should provide a well-bal : 
anced program of instruction so that the 
teacher-cddrdinatbr can acquire cbmpeteri : 
cies in advertising arid sales promotion, 
merchandising, marketing, economics, pro- 
duct and service knowledge, operations arid 
management, and human relations. 

The teacher education institution should 
provide bppdrturiities for teacher-cbbrdiria- 
tors to acquire distributive occupational 
experiences which will enable them to syn- 
thesize and apply the technical knowledge 
acquired in formal courses, arid to integrate 
new concepts into the distributive education 
curriculum. 

Criteria for Graduate 
Programs 

The graduate program should be designed to 
provide flexibility arid an opportunity for 
each student to plan a professional program 
to extend the work completed in the under- 
graduate arid/br previous graduate program. 

Professional Education 

General criteria for jjraduate programs in 
Chapter 2 should be met 

The graduate program should strengthen the 
competencies of the students and provide 
advanced study relating to their professional 
educational development Instruction and 
performance should be consistent with grad- 
uate level work in the psychological and 
sociological development of youth and adults. 



Experiences in the teaching arid admiriister : 
ing of distributive education should be pro- 
vided to OTCrcdme any deficiencies iri this 
area in the undergraduate arid/br previous 
graduate program. 

Teaching field 

General criteria for graduate programs in 
Chapter 2 should be met. 

DjsrtbutiTC education personnel pursuing a 
graduate programjshould have the opportu- 
nity to develop and improve competencies 
required to teach mid/ or administer distrib- 
utive education at ail levels. The institution 
should provide courses in marketing, man- 
agement economics, sales promotion, and 
iri other appropriate technical areas. These 
should be specialized, individually designed 
courses arid appropriate occupational expe- 
riences to keep students current with new 
developments iri the technical field. 




General staff criteria in Chapter 2 should be 
met In addition, the staff should possess 
technical and professional competencies 
essentia^ to the preparation of distributive 
educational personnel, with at least two years 
of teaching experience as cooperative dis- 
tributive education tether-coordinators. The 
graduate staff must include Sjeast one per- 
son with a doctorate in vocational education. 

Facilities 

General facilities criteria in Chapter 2 should 
be met 

Iri addition, special materials arid equipriierit 
which provide simulated experiences neces- 
sary to develop required professibrial arid 
technical cbinpetericies should be easily 
accessible in the classroom-laboratory. This 
facility should serve as a model for distribu- 
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tive education classroom-laboratories in Icx^ 
education agencies and institutions at ati 
levels of learning. 




General admission and guidance criteria in 
Chapter 2 should be met. 
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English Education 

Approved Slay 1982 



Pl'ftfilC of 

Reference 

A. The ability^to communicate information, 
^ e i^S s i^_ d _values is central to those 
characteristics which niake man human. 
Through his n^se of Jhis atoili^he con- 
ducts his personal affairs, joins^vith oth- 
ers in community life, and shares the 
lives of many people in varied times and 
places. In large measure, then, his suc- 
cess as an individual and as a member of 
society depends upon his adequacy in 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening. 

B. The centrality of language to human 
affairs is reflected in the special func- 
tions of teachers of English in elemen- 
tary, secondary and institutions of higher 
learning. The special Junctions are de- 
fined by the following responsibilities. 

1. To inform the student about the basic 
structure of his native language. 

2 . To help the student to develop habits 
in speech and in writing that are 
appropriate, coherent, arid effective. 

3. To guide the student to an awareness 
of the importance of ^language as a 
tool of communication by teaching 
him to read and^ to glisten critically 
and to write and to speak with in- 
tegrity. 

4. To help the student to develop the 
skills of reading essential for a va- 
riety of purposes. 

5. To introduce the student to great 
literary works of the past arid the 
present arid to help him to under- 
stand, appreciate, arid enjoy them. 

6. To inJform the student about the var- 
ious forms of literary expression. 

7. To lead the student to develop crite- 
ria for evaluating the integrity of the 



author's use of language, for deter- 
mining the truth arid effectiveness of 
the content, arid forjudging the liter- 
ary merit of the work. 

8. To guide the student toward an appre- 
ciation c>f the humanizing values of 
literature. 

9. To assist the student to develop the 
ability to forth responsible conclu- 
sions and to make value judgements. 




Criteria for Under- 
graduate Programs 

General Education 

General education criteriadescribed in Chap- 
ter 2 should be met. 

Professional Education 

Professional education criteria described in 
Chapter 2 should be met 

Additionally, the teacher of English, should 
have certain professional knowledge and 
understandings which are pertinent to the 
teaching of English language and literature. 

£L Knowledge of the philosophies of educa- 
tion arid the psychologies of learning arid 
an ability to relate this knowledge to the 
study arid teaching of English. 

b. Understanding of the^ J^laponship^ be- 
tween an inctiyiduaTs physical and cen- 
tal growth and her or his progress in the 
use of language. 

c . Kno wledge Df a variety of methods ftar use 
in teaching students the skills and arts 
which are appropriate to their level of 
attainment in English. 
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d. Understanding of the relation of each 
phase or level of English ihstriictibh to 
the total school, college and university 
program. 

e. i^rareness of the basic issues in teach- 
ing, especially tite^probiems of continuity 
of English instruction from the first 
through the twelfth grades. 

f. Skills in evaluating progress of pupils 
arid the effectiveness of one's own 
teaching. 



Teaching Field 

a. The teacher should have a jSowledge of 
the J?istoiic^ development and present 
character of the English language. 

b. Iri composition the teacher should have 

1. familiarity with principles of organi- 
zation ^d development, rhetoric, and 
logic. 

2. practice in using language so that 
writing is unified, coherent, respon- 
sible, appropriate^ to the situation 
and stylistically effective. 

c. In reading the teacher should have knowl- 
edge of the skills used iri getting meaning 
frbrii written material arid the ability to 
use theril effectively. 

d. In literature the teacher should have a 
knowledge of and ah appreciation for 

1 . literature which emphasizes the essen- 
tial dignity of humans. 

2. criteria by which literary expressibri 
may be analyzed arid evaluated. 

3. the major works, writers, forms, 
themes and movements of literature 
in the English language. 

4. literature of other countries of the 
world in the original language or in 
translation. 

5. literature prepared especially for stu- 
dents of varying levels of maturity. 

e. in speech the teacher should have knowl- 
edge of arid experience in formal and 



informal aspects of oral cbmmumcatibn, 
including necessary listening skills. 

In addition to the above criteria the Guide- 
lines for ihePre^ratxoh of English Teachers 
prepared by the National Association of State 
Supervisors of Teacher Education arid Certi : 
ficatibh and the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America should be used to evaluate 
programs of English education. 

Criteria for Graduate 
Programs 

Professional Education 

General criteria for graduate study in Chap- 
ter 2 should be met. 

Teaching Field 

General criteria for graduate study in Chap- 
ter 2 should be met. 




General staff criteria in Chapter 2 should be 
met. 

Facilities 

General facilities criteria in Chapter 2 should 
be met. 




General admission and guidance criteria iii 
Chapter 2 should be met. 
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February 1988 



Frame of 



All institutions preparing teachers of foreign 
languages should define and set up specific 
programs with the clear objective of produc- 
ing the best possible teachers. The programs 
should combine the features of a thorough 
liberal education, training in foreign language 
skills and abilities and professional edu- 
cation. 

The teacher of a modern foreign language is 
expected to develop in students a progres- 
sive control of the four language skills (lis- 
tening, speaking, reading and writing). The 
language should also be presented as an 
essential element of the foreign culture and 
show how that culture is similar to and dif- 
ferent from that of the United States. At the 
appropriate time in the language develop- 
ment sequence, the teacher will, in the target 
language, acquaint students with the foreign 
literature, art* aiid music in such a way as to 
bring the students to understand ahd appre : 
ciate the cultural values; the teacher will also 
introduce elements of geographical and his- 
torical background necessary for the com- 
prehension of today's world. 

The teacher of classical languages is expected 
to develop in students a progressive ability to 
read for comprehension in the target lan- 
guage without translating and sufficient 
niasteiy of prohbuhciatiph and structure to 
make this possible. The language should be 
presented as ail essential element of the 
ancient culture and how that ctUtlire was 
similar to and different from that of the Uni- 
ted States. The teacher will acquaint stu- 
dents with the classical literature in such a 
ray as to bring the students to understand 

present a geographical and historic back- 
ground. 

To achieve these goals effectively, the lah : 
fuage teacher will need to make judicious 



selection and use of approaches, methods, 
techniques, arid material and equipment for 
language teaching. Correlation of foreign 
language teaching with that of other disci- 
plines will strengthen the general education 
of the student. The teacher is expected to 
evaluate the progress, and to adjust the pro- 
grams to meet individual heeds. 



Program Design 

Criteria for Under- 
graduate Programs 

General Education 

Genera^ education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met. 

Professional Education 

Professional education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met. 

Programs of foreign language education 
should have specialized methods taught by 
personnel qualified in the subject area. 

Teaching Field 

Study in the teaching field should insure 
understanding of the nature of language. It 
should make the student aware of language 
and behavior. The learnings should be incor- 
porated in an organized form. Although con- 
siderable value lies in the complete and sys- 
tematic presentation of a language history, 
this study is best dbhe at the graduate level 
for those who have had some teaching 
experience. 

It is desirable that the college encourage the 
prospective teacher to acquire competencies 
in the language through planned and organ- 
ized travel to places where it is the native 
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command of vocabulary and syntax suffi- 
cient to express one's thoughts in sustained 
conversation. This implies speech at normal 
speed with good pronunciation and intona- 
tion. 

Reading* The ability to read with immediate 
comprehension (i.e., without translating) 
modern prose and verse of average difficulty 
and mature content. For linguistic consider- 
ations the sequence should be so ordered 
through the first literature course as to 
assure that the study of contemporary will 
precede the study of classical periods. 

Writing. The ability to write simple "free 
composition" with clarity and correctness in 
vocabulary, idiom and syntax. 

Language analysis. A basic knowledge of 
the characteristics of the language and an 
awareness of the difference between the lan- 
guage as spoken and written. 

Culture. First-hand knowledge of some liter- 
ary masterpieces in the foreign language 
together with the social, artistic, political 
anH QniriHial fnrrfts which oroduce theiil. 
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Additionally, the college should provide an 
adequate modern language laboratory suffi- 
ciently large to make its use mandatory in all 
basic courses. In addition to the language 
laboratory, tape recorders should be availa- 
ble. OUier equipment heeded in the language 
department includes • movie projector, over- 
head projector, and slide/filmstrip projector. 
The college should provide on campus pla- 
ces where only the target language is spoken, 
such as, the language table in the cafeteria, a 
language house, or language camp. The 
library should have jreriodicals from _repre : 
se J 1 ^ a ^y e _ countI ^ es of ail modern foreign 
languages offered. 




General admissions and guidance criteria iii 
Chapter 2 should be met. 



^LSuiding the beginning student in appro- 
P?l?^JP^?™ n _M_ n language classes, con- 
sideration should be given to proficiency in 
all four fundamental skin of the modern 
foreign language. When practical, students 
requiring remedial courses should be 
grouped together rather than with beginners 
who have some degree of proficiency. There 
should be some system for rewarding ad- 
vanced placement for those students who 
are able to work at an advanced level. 

For purposes of evaluating the college pr 6- 
gram and the student's work, it is recom : 
mended that evidence of proficiency as des- 
cribedjn the seven areas of proficiency in the 
section on Program Design should be cbiisi- 
d^edby **± e college in its recommendation 
for certification. 

It is recommended that the college require 
the student to take theJWbderh Language 
Association Proficiency Test as evidence of 
proficiency. 

It is also recommended that the scores 
should become a part of the official record of 
the institution. 
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Health Occupations Education 

Approved September 1975 



Frame of 
Reference 

Health bccupatibhs education programs pre- 
pare individuals to function on the hek^n 
team in roles which support the functions 
and responsibilities of health professionals. 
Health bccupatibhs education how includes 
over forty job titles For which vocational edu- 
cation funds may be used. Some Georgia 
school systems have instituted career infor- 
mation arid prevbcatibrial exploratory pro- 
grams at the middle school level. At the 
secondary level, health careers programs 
and health careers cooperative education 
programs are offered. At both secondary and 
postsecondary levels, programs to prepare 
personnel for specific jobs in health are 
provided. 

Educational preparation for practice at Hie 
credehtialed level in the health field varies 
from brie to ten years and exists in such 
forms as (1) formal education programs spon- 
sored by ah education agency (including 
higher education) or a health agency, (2) mil- 
itary training programs, (31 preceptbrships 
and (4) apprenticeships. These programs 
representawide range in theoretical empha- 
sis and academic requirements; arid each is 
subject to control through statutory ; agen- 
cies or de signated cofflt ittees of health pro- 
fessions organizations. In addition, health 
professionals have qualified for practice in 
the health field through educational prepa- 
ration, satisfactory performance on a rigor- 
ous credenti^ng examination, and two years 
of work experience as a health professions 
practitioner. 

The above preparation does hot include 
preparation for formal teaching. Thus, the 
problem of finding prepared teachers for 
health occupations education programs is 
unique. The person who has qualified as a 
health profes nal may not qualify as a pro- 
fessional in the field of education. 



Criteria for recruiting health occupations 
education teachers^ from practice include 
demonstrated competence as credentialed 
health practitioners; evidence of a high level 
of interpersonal skills; and interest in teach- 
ing. The teacher in Health occupations must 
adapt to the educational system and relate to 
the area of practice as a teaching field. The 
teacher's role also includes providing liaison 
between the education system and the health 
system to maintain support of future em- 
ployers of program graduates. 



Program Design 

Criteria for Under- 
graduate Programs 

General Education 

General education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met. 

Professional Education 

Professional Education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met. 

The professional education portion of the 
program should be based bh functional anal- 
ysis of the roles of a health bccupatibhs edu- 
cation teacher. Whereas many of these roles 
are common to many areas of teaching, oth- 
ers are specific to health occupations. 

The sequence of professional education stu- 
dies should provide the health bccupatibhs 
teacher with a philosophical and theoretical 
foundation for making the transition from 
"provider of health services" to "teacher of 
health bccupatibhs in a school setting." To 
this end, the program must provide studies 
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arid supervised experiences which will assist 
the health occupations teacher to 

a. understand human development arid the 
learning process. 

b. plan and evaluate ^an mstructionai pro- 
gram which meets the needs of each 
learner. 

c. use a variety of methods to conduct 
instructional activities. 

d. use various tools and procedures for 
individual and group assessment. 

e. become knowledgeable about the educa- 
tional system arid vocational ^duration— 
goals, purposes, organizational structure, 
interagency relations and school-com- 
munity relations. 

f. collect arid analyze data oh employment 
opportunities arid performance require- 
ments in health occupations. 

g. relate to students with different levels of 
readiness for learning the content of a 
health occupations program. 

h. evolve a personal teaching style derived 
from practice in using a variety of media 
to provide for individual differences of 
learners. 

i. develop a plan for monitoring the effec- 
tiveness of the curriculum in terms of 
current arid emerging job performance 
requirements. 

j. develop attitudes appropriate to the edu : 
cator, while maintaining appreciation of 
the needs and views of employers arid 
supervisors in health care agencies. 

Teaching Field 

The health occupations teacher education 
program should have sufficient breadth arid 
flexibility to provide for a wide range of back- 
grounds (eg. health profession; general 
education, work e^eriericej. The design of 
the program should be derived from an anal- 
ysis of competencies essential for teaching a 
health occupations program, with provision 
for personalization of the program plan for 
individual teachers. Appropriate persons 
should be involved in intermittent evalua- 
tion of the program arid follow up studies 
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should be conducted to review program 
planning and instructional procedures. 

Areas within the health field have pertain 
common content, butthe unique features of 
each health profession must predominate in 
assisting each health occupations teacher to 
relate to an area of clinical practice as a 
teaching field. 

The institution's program design must pro- 
vide for personalized planning to assure 
competence in the teaching field. For those 
teachers who need additional content in the 
teaching field, opportunities for course work 
in the specific health profession should be 
available through cooperative arrangements 
with institutions preparing the professional 
practitioner and/or innovative arrangements 
which use community facilities^and educa- 
tional activities sponsored by professional 
organizations. 



Criteria f ©r Graduate 
Programs 

Professional Education 

General criteria for graduate programs in 
Chapter 2 should be met. 

Teaching Field 

General criteria for graduate programs in 
Chapter 2 should be met* 

The program of study at the graduate level 
must also be personalized to fit the goals of 
each teacher and to supplement and build 
upon prior education. Applicants whose 
undergraduate degree is in the health field 
may need to concentrate on education 
courses, including the related disciplines. 
Applicants who built upon the preparatory 
program in health to qualify for a baccaulau- 
reate degree in education may need further 
study in the_ teaching field in addition to 
graduate study in professional education 

In planning a personalized program, the fol- 
lowing should be emphasized according to 
the applicant's previous education. 
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a. strengthening the teaching field 

b; strengthening the competency base for 
teaching 

c. preparing for specializing in a functional 
area of education 

d. developing competencie s in research and 
evaluation in health occupations ed- 
ucation 

e. developing competencies in designing 
9?jriculums for health occupations edu- 
cation, particularly for new and emerging 
jobs in the health field 




General staff criteria in Chapter 2 should be 
met. 

in addition, the institution should provide an 
adequate number of staff members whose 
professional preparation includes creden- 
tialing as health professionals, experience 
as health practitioners in health service set- 
tings, experience in teaching health care 
preparatory programs, and graduate prepa- 
ration for serving as teacher educators. 

Facilities 

General facilities criteria in Chapter 2 should 
be met. 




General admission and guidance criteria in 
Chapter 2 should be met. 

In addition, the health occupations teacher 
must be a credentialed health professional 
with two or more years of work experience as 
a practitioner in a health agency or institu- 
tion. Therefore, the teacher education pro- 
gram should provide for analysis of prior 
education and worit experience by a teacher 
educator who has both Pensive experience 
as a practitioner within the^ health system 
and a b^kground in teaching. The teacher 
educator should assume the initiative in 
identifying education and work experience 
which contributes to teaching fieid compe- 
tence and in providing faculty advisement for 
students in health occupational education. 

Follow-up studies should be conducted in 
order to review admission and guidance 
procedures. 

Applicants For admission to the graduate 
program should be evaluated oh the basis of 
credentials as health professionals, ability 
to meet admission standards of the institu- 
tion, and evidence of commitment to profes- 
sional education. 
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Home Economics 
&*id Family Life Education 



Approved May 1970 



Frame of 




The primary concerns of home economics 
arid family life education are educating the 
individual for family living; improvirig the 
services arid goods used by families; con- 
ducting research dri the changing needs of 
individuals arid family's means of satisfying 
these needs; arid furthering community, 
national, arid world onditidris favorable to 
family living. 

More specifically, home economics in secon- 
dary programs has the important tasks of 
preparing students for homemaking, prepar : 
irig some students for employment in home 
economics-related occupations, providing a 
basis for college-bburid students who plari 
careers iri home ecdribriiics or related fields, 
arid preparing some students for entry iritd 
fK>st-secdridary programs iri area vdcatidrial- 
techriical schools. 

The home economics teacher iri Georgia 
teaches in the four major areas of clothing 
arid textiles, family arid child development, 
foods arid_nutritibri, arid housing arid man- 
agement. The teacher riiay be resporisible for 
teaching iritr^uctbiy hdmeiriaMrig, fairiily 
living, arid/br fairiily life education, special- 
ized prograriis iri the major areas, or adult 
classes. The teaching fields may include 
occupational programs requiring home eco- 
nomics knowledge and skills at secondary, 
post secondary and adult levels. 



Program Design 

Criteria for Under- 
graduate Programs 

General Education 

General education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met. 

Professional Education 

Professional education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met. Additional understandings 
are required iri curriculum planning and 
methods for teaching home economics. 

In addition to the general criteria for profes- 
sional laboratory experiences, supervising 
teachers will be iri a home economics pro- 
gram approved by the Georgia Departrrieri t of 
Education. 

Teaching Field 

The teaching field studies should include a 
minimum of one year's study iri each of the 
following areas. 

a. Family and child development— obser- 
vation and participation in a nursery 
program operated by the home econom- 
ics department is required, ^ditiqnal 
obseivatio^ ^d participation in pre- 
school programs are desirable. 

b. Textiles arid clothing construction— la : 
bbratbry experiences must be provided 
iri textiles, selection, arid construction. 

c. Food and nutrition. 

d. Housing, management and family eco- 
nomics—home management and con- 
sumer education must be included. 
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A teacher may be prepared to teach both 
family life education and home economics if 
an additional year's study in child develop- 
ment and family development is included in 
or beyond an undergraduate degree. Studies 
hot included for four-year professional certi : 
fication should be applied toward five : year 
professional certification requirements in 
both areas. 

The program should be designed to prddiice 
teachers who exhibit the following com- 
petencies. 

a. Effective professional behavior 

b. Ability to integrate philosophy of life, 
philosophy of education and philosophy 
of home economics as a basis of thought 
and action 

c. Ability to relate well and empathetically 
with others 

d. Adequate skills in thinking, writing, and 
speaking 

e. Ability to plan and to develop a home 
economics program which is adapted to 
the heeds of ^1 students, including hand- 
icapped and disadvantaged students, at 
different stages of their development and 
in line with family and community needs 

f. Ability to use appropriate techniques of 
teaching, including creative and experi- 
mental approaches 

g. Ability to u se ev^uationjechniques to 
determine progress of students, effec- 
tiveness of program, and usefulness of 
resource persons and materials 

h. Ability to help individuals and families 
grow in understandings and skills which 
are needed in the solution of personal 
and family life problems 

i. Ability to maintain a home economics 
department that exemplifies the prihci : 
pies of good management and attrac : 
tiveriess 

j. Ability to cooperate witiiSe administra- 
tion, employment agencies, and poten- 
tial employers in the development of 
classes oriented to gainful employment 

k. Cognitive understandings of major con- 
cepts in each content area 



1. Knowledge of arid effective utilization of 
the learning process as it operates ih 
human development 

tn. Knowledge of the tota^school program 
and precognition of home economics as 
a part of the student's total educational 
experience 

h. Knowledge of schddl-cbmmunity organ- 
izations and ability to participate effec- 
tively ih these organizations 

b. Willingness to participate actively in 
available in-service activities arid in pro : 
fessional organizations 



Criteria for Graduate 




Professional Education 

General criteria for graduate programs in 
Chapter 2 should be met. 

The program of study at the graduate level 
should give an opportunity to overcome any 
deficiencies in the undergraduate program 
arid provide for advanced study of the field. 
Instruction arid f^iTbrmance should be con- 
sistent with graduate level work. 

Teaching Field 

The graduate program design should provide 
flexibility so that each student's program 
becomes a planned exterisibri of work taken 
at undergraduate arid/or graduate levels. The 
student's uridergraduate ahd/or graduate 
program should be examined, and, where 
needed, should be strengthened and broad- 
ened at the graduate level. When it is com- 
pleted, it should be a satisfactpty program 
with a logical arid cohesive wholeness. 

Teachers of home economics arid/or family 
life education should have a specialized pro- 
gram of study at the graduate level designed 
to provide an opportunity to make up any 
deficiencies in the record of previous study, 
as well as to provide for acquiring additional 
breadth arid depth in the curriculum areas. 

Persons ^^fi^forSe professional four- 
year program and preparing for the bbjec- 
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tiyes of occupational home economics at the 
fifth-year level shall have completed 

a. Two or more courses in the subject mat- 
ter area which is the basis for the occupa- 
tions, arid 

b. A course in directing an occupational 
program. 

Persons who have riot completed the prbfes : 
sional four-year program arid are_ preparing 
for the objective of dccupatibrijU home eco- 
nomics at the fifth -year level will be required 
to possess or complete at the graduate level 
the following. 

a. Bachelor's degree with competence in 
brie of the major areas of teaching 
responsibility 

b; Study in organizing and directing an 
occupational program 

c. Work experience or an internship in the 
occupation in which he/she is to teach 

d. Studentteaching or a substitute such as 
an internship or practicum 




In addition to general staff criieriairi Chapter 
2, the following criteria should be met. 

1. There shall be at least one staff member 
for each of the four major areas and at 
least one who is a teacher educator. Each 

^r^de^e^ with at ic^ast one of the staff 
members holding or working toward the 
doctorate. 

2. A teacher assuming responsibility for 
any instruction other than in his/her 
major must have a minimum of fifteen 
quarter hours of graduate study in the 
area in which he/she teaches. 

3. The head teacher educator shall have 
had more than brie year of successful 
teaching experience at the secondary 



level iri a hbmeiri^rigdepaitoerit which 
meets vocational stariclards. He/she shall 
have had two years as a teacher educator 
or a miriUmUm of six quarters as a super : 
vising teacher. 

4. The graduate staff shall meet the stan- 
dards for accreditation by the regional 
accrediting agency and must include at 
least brie person with a doctorate in 
home ecbribmics or home economics 
education. 

5- ^yJ 118 ^^?^ 011 offering a jfraduate pro- 
gram _in home economics education shall 
have ftejranimum nuniber of staff mem- 
bers jis specified for the undergraduate 
programs* 

Facilities 

Iri addition to general facilities criteria iri 
Chapter 2, facilities should include 

1 . A nursery school maintained by the 

institution for the purpose of observa- 
tion arid participatibri by students. The 
standards shall be those established by 
the National Assbciatibri of Nursery 
School Education. 

^ • H^me management houses or apartme nts 
P^^ed ?° 1 ^? t ???^ student may have a 
residence experience. 

3. L^oratbries provided for teaching equip- 
ment, textiles, clothing cbristrilctibri, food 
preparation, nutrition, arid inferior de- 
coration. 

4. For the graduate prb^am, additional 
facilities including adequate laboratory 
space for research arid adequate referen- 
ces iri the library for advanced study. 




General admission arid guidance criteria iri 
Chapter 2 should be met. 




Approved August 1979 



Frame of 



Industrial arts education programs draw their 
curriculum content from the identified needs 
of youth and the technologies of the indus- 
trial society in which Americans live. Indus- 
trial arts education shares many goals with 
general, career, economic, consumer, arid 
vocational education. Programs stress under- 
standing of the technologies, organizational 
structurest special problems, arid contribu- 
tions of industry to the American free enter- 
prise system. Experiences in Industrial arts 
courses assist individuals to explore their 
own interests arid aptitudes arid to make 
informed decisions with respect to future 
career arid ediicatiorial choices. It is a vital 
part of a comprehensive career education 
program. 

The purposes of indu strial arts programs are 
pursued through planned instruction arid 
activity assignments exposing students to 
common materials, tools, equipment, pro : 
cesses, economic arid personnel brgariiza : 
tional striictures, arid social problems that 
exist iri a highly technical society. Studerits 
are required to plari their work, master cog- 
nitive cbriterit, manipulate tools, riiaterials 
arid equipment, create solutions to practical 
problems, arid simulate industrial processes. 

The major goals of industrial arts programs 
at the middle arid/br junior high level are to 
assist students iri making informed arid 
meaningful occupational arid educational 
choices arid to meet sbirie of the established 
general education rieeds of American youth. 
The student explores careers, riiaterials, 
processes, arid self aptitudes *Lod interests 
iri a wide range of technological areas. 
Iristnictibri at this level places emphasis 
upon personal manipulation of tools, equip- 
ment arid materials, role playing, planning 
arid problem solving, development of desira- 



ble attitudes and work habits, consumer 
knowledge and youth leadership develop- 
ment, including club activities. Career de- 
velopment is enhanced by cognitive under- 
standing of the major divisions, preparation 
requirements, working conditions, and con- 
tributions of a wide range of industrial or 
technically related, careers. 



In the high school, industrial arts provides a 
foundation for career preparation either at 

?_P?r? c .P.?* technical development which 
prepares the individual for life in a technical 
and industrial society. To accomplish these 
purposes, the high school program provides 
experiences related to exploration oi indus- 
trial careers arid practices, preparation for 
advanced training, consumer information, 
personal physical skill development, crea- 
tive problem solving, technical knowledge, 
economic arid personnel organizations arid 
structures, arid youth leadership develop- 
ment, including club activities. 



Criteria for Under- 
graduate Programs 

General Education 

General education criteria in Chapter 2 
shouid be met. 

Professional Education 

Professional education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met. 




Teaching Field 

Each teacher prepared in the program must 
have specialized .understanding arid com- 
petency in each of the following areas. 

a. Industrial materials and processes, in- 
cluding wood technology, metal tech- 
nology, construction, and manufacturing 

b. Communications, including graphic arts, 
drafting, electricity and electronics 

c* Energy, power, and transportation 

d. As an integral part of the teacher educa- 
tion program in industrial arts, the above 
areas must 

1. Promote arid emphasize the techni- 
cal, consumer, occupational, recrea- 
tional, social, arid cultural aspects of 
Aitiericari iridiistry. 

2. Promote and emphasize the safe and 
proper use, care and maintenance of 
tools and equipment. 

3. Provide experiences that will involve 
the student in research and devel- 
opment, and in creating, designing, 
organizing, constructing, and opera- 
ting with industrial materials, pro- 
cesses, and products. 

4. Provide career education experiences 
so that the stiiderit can identify arid 
differentiate various occupations arid 
professions associated with industry 
arid technology. 

5. Provide particular emphasis on activ- 
ities and instruction on the organiza- 
tion, functions, arid impbrtarice of 
the American free enterprise system. 

In addition, eveiy prosprct^ indus^^arte 
teacher must have experiences in a compre- 
hensive industrial arts program, and in basic 
laboratory design, organization, administra- 
tion, maintenance, recordkeeping, arid safety. 
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Criteria for Graduate 
Programs 

Professional Education 

General criteria for j^aduate programs ih 
Chapter 2 should be met. 

Teaching Field 

The graduate program will be individually 
designed for specialization or broadening 
experierices to meet the needs of each stu- 
dent in professional growth and develop^ 
merit. General criteria for graduate programs 
in Chapter 2 should be met. 




Iri addition to the general staff criteria in 
Chapter 2, at least one graduate faculty 
member must hold an earned doctorate with 
specialization in the field of industrial arts 
education. 

Facilities 

In addition tojfiejjenerati facilities criteria in 
Chapter 2 f an institution with a graduate 
industrial arts program must have the ne- 
cessary and appropriate laboratory facilities 
and equipment. 




In addition to the general admission and gui- 
dance criteria in Chapter 2, admission stan- 
dards for the sixth-year of Ed.S. program 
require the applicant to hold the master's 
degree in industrial arts and/or professional 
certification in industrial arts. 
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Mathematics Education 

Approved May 1962 



Frame of 




Modern society demands that all persons be 
mathematically literate. All the people oi a 
democracy heed to study mathematics. There 
has been a time in history when ths ihain 
interest in mathematics was cultural. At 
another time t it was considered ihbffc for its 
practical application. Today there i_S a vital 
heed for both approaches. Many educators 
believe that matliematics gives iriah an ever- 
bfbadehing grip on the world, Some go as far 
as to say that natural survival depends upori 
progress in mathematics, the "Queen of the 
Sciences.'* 

Mathematics is a universal language. To 
understand this language, we must kje^p ever 
in mind that it is a highly symbolic language. 
According to M. Kline, in the September 17, 
1960, Saturday Evening Post, "Mathematics 
is undoubtedly one of man's greatest intel- 
lectual achievements. Its language, processes 
and theories give science its organization 
and power." 

Mathematical ability and training are indeed 
in great demand today. Until recently, Society 
has accepted mathematics as an "unchang- 
ing discipline," handed down from Seriera- 
tibh to generation hot to be altered- But a 
broader conception of the subject ha£ stimu- 
lated amazing hew theoretical developments 
and has led to hew possibilities of applica- 
tion. Many such developments have f^duceq 
the importance of some of the traditional 
approaches, and have caused changes both 
in curriculum and teaching strategics. Ths 
new approach reflects a recognition of the 
frequent use of quantitative and ^street 
thinking. It requires teaching fundamental 
concepts so as to challenge the pupil to work 
and think. 
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Program Design 

Criteria lor Under- 
graduate Programs 

General Education 

General education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met. 

Professional Education 

Professional education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met. 

Teaching Field 

^ T* 1 ? P^i^am should reflect an aware- 
ness of changes in elements of mathema- 
tics curriculum which have beenbrbught 
about by recognition of the child's ability 
to comprehend more advanced mathe- 
matics concepts. 

b. The program should include a thorough 
college-level study of the ^pects of the 
subjects included in tte high school cur- 
riculum. JSince algebra and geometry are 

curriculum, the undergraduate program 
should include substantial advanced 
study in each of these areas. This study 
should be preceded by a study of the 
principles cf analytic geometry and cal- 
culus. 

c. Since the principles of analytics and cal- 
culus comprise the first new study in 
mathematics for the _ college student, 
courses in these subjects should stress 
intuitive ideas and basic concepts as well 
as manipulative skills. Application to 
many sciences should also be included. 

Bo 
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d. The study in abstract algebra should 
include the structure of toe number sys- 
tem and the study of algebraic systems 
such as groups, rings^and fields. It should 
^so mclude the study of linear algebra, 
vectors, matrices, and their geometric 
interpretations. 

e. The study of geometry should include a 
critical study of the development of Euc- 
lidean geometry from different postula- 
tiorial systems, and studies of synthetic 
projective geometry. It should include 
geometries on the sphere and their geo- 
metric interpretations. 

f. A balanced program in mathematics 
should be provided, including such areas 
as differential equations, theory of hum: 
bers, set theory, physics, probability and 
statistics, history of mathematics and 
advanced wbrR in abstract algebra and 
geometry. 

g. The program should include the study of 
statistics and their use in education, 
economics, industry and other relevant 
areas. 

h. Preparation in professional subject mat- 
ter and methodology should L be included, 
taught by persons jwho understand the 
recent advances in mathematics and who 
know how the high school student learns. 

i. The college shdlild help the student to 
become aware of arid participate in the 
professional organizations which support 
the mathematics program and which keep 
the teacher in touch with advances made 
in mathematics. 

j. The program should be of such a caliber 
that teachers may enter graduate pro- 
grams that require greater bread of 
background rather tliaii depth in a par- 
ticular area of mathematics. 

Criteria for Graduate 
Programs 

Professional Education 

General criteria for graduate programs in 
Chapter 2 should be met 



Teaching Field 

a. Graduate study should give ah opportun- 
ity to fill gaps in the undergraduate pro- 
gram as well as provide for additional 
subject matter. Instruction and perfor- 
mance should be consistent with gradu- 
ate level work. 

b. It is desirable that study in algebra, 
geometry, and analysis be continued bh 
the graduate level. 

1. If abstract algebra was hot included 
at the undergraduate level, then it 
should be studied x the graduate 
level, and extended beyond the intro- 
ductory courses. It should include 
study in linear algebra, matrices, and 
group theory, including Galois' the- 
ory and its applications to geometry. 

2. Graduate studyshould be required in 
the area of geometry. This should be 
based on undergraduate study of 
geometry as stated in the criteria for 
the undergraduate program. Nbh- 
Euclidean geometry, projective geo- 
metry, differential geometry, and 
topology are desirable areas of study 
for high school teachers in addition 
to Euclidean geometry. 

3- The study of analysis begun at the 
undergraduate level in differential and 
integral calculus should be continued 
at the graduate level, in such areas as 
advanced calculus, differential equa : 
tions, vector analysis, and real and 
complex analysis. 

c. A balanced graduate program in mathe : 
matics should also provide studies in set 
theory, in numbers, probability and sta- 
tistics, and history of mathematics. 

d. The sixth year of study should be a con- 
tinuation of fifth year studies^ It should 
provide opportunities for greater depth 
in at least one of the major areas in 
ma the ma tic s . 

e. The college should help the graduate 
student become aware of and participate 
in the professional organizations which 
support the mathematics program and 
keep the teacher in touch with advances 
made in mathematics. 
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General staff criteria in Chapter 2 should be 
met. 

In addition, if an institution plans to differ a 
graduate program for the professional preim- 

^^9P_9_^^^^ ers _9^_ I ^^ eiIia ^ cs ' t* 1 * 5 teach- 
ing staff of tiie institution should include at 
least one staff joaember who has completed a 
doctoral program (cr the equivalent) in 
mathematics. It is highlg desirable thatthe 
staff of the Department of Mathematics who 



have delegated teaching responsibility for 
the course work for teachers be interested in 
teacher education. 

Facilities 

General facilities criteria in Chapter 2 should 
be met. 




General admission and guidance criteria in 
Chapter 2 should be met. 
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Safety, Driver and Traffic Education 

-v- V 

Approved February 1967 




The i960 President's Comnrittee for Traffic 
Safety reported, "If secondary school stu- 
dents are to become gcod driving citizens, 
they must be taught by competent, well- 
prepared teachers . . . Safety is not simply a 
matter of recognizing traffic hazards and 
safe practices; it is most of all a matter of 
cultivating the attitudes and habits and the 
knowledge and skills necessary for living 
safely in a world with so many inherent 
clangers ..." 

Highway accidents are one of the nation's 
major killers. Teen-age drivers, as actual fig- 
ures show, are responsible for more than 
their share of this carnage. Students who 
have completed approved driver education 
courses have fewer accidents. This fact is 
recognized by insurance companies who 
reduced premium rates and by research. 

The preparation program of Safety, Driver, 
and Traffic Education may begin at the 
tmdeigi^uate level; Specialization and study 
in depth should be at the graduate level. The 
responsibilities of the specialist lie in areas 
such as responsible citizenship and con- 
servation of life and property, safe practices 
for pedestrians and bicyclists; driver educa- 
tion; pupil transportation; school safety 
patrols; student activities; relations of school 
with home and community; traffic education; 
consumer education. 



Program Design 

Criteria for Under- 
graduate Programs 

General Education 

General education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met. 

Professional Education 

Professional education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met. 

Teaching Field 

As a part of Se undei^raduate prog^m, the 
student should complete^ a program in a 
primary, certifiable teaching field. 

Study in general safety education should 
include facts and information concerning 
the cost in money and human suffering of 
accidents in home, industry, school, traffic, 
on farms and ranches, and during recrea- 
tional activity: It should include knowledge 
conducive to the dewlopment of practices 
which may reduce accidents: 

The introduction to driver and traffic educa- 
tion should include essential knowledge of 
automobile operation, traffic laws and regu- 
lations, knowledge of the role of attitudes in 
traffic safety, arid critical analysis of acci- 
dents. Laboratory experiences should be 
included in the use of psychophysical test- 
ing and in the development of driving skills. 

Advanced study in driver and traffic educa- 
tion, should b^ devoted primarily to the 
teaching and the administration of high 
school driver and traffic safety. The cahdi : 
date must acquire, through supervised prb : 
fessional Moratory exj^ 
in develdpingjirid projecting his skills arid 
techniques. This includes the ability to 
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develop satisfactory attitudes in students 
and to impart the necessary driving knowl- 
edge skills. 



Criteria for Graduate 
Study 

Professional Education 

General criteria for graduate programs in 
Chapter 2 should be met. 

Teaching Field 

Special emphasis should be given to the 
effects of individual attitudes, motivation, 
and personal adjustment on driver behavior. 

Advanced study should include further study 
related to safely in industry, traffic, and 
school environments. Planned instruction 
should be given in modern methods of class- 
room and laboratory experience in the inter- 
related areas of general safety education, 
driver education, and traffic education. 

sl Study should be provided oh anti-social 
behavior and treatment, the social, moral, 
psychological, and physiological in- 
fluences of beverage alcohol use on the 
individual, family and community. 

6. The program should include utilization 
of communication media involving priri : 
ciples and techniques of public relations. 

c. The program should develop under- 
standings and skills in promoting com- 
munity action in sjippqrting_!mproved 
safety practices within the community. 



Staff and 
Facilities 




fn addition to the general staff criteria in 
Chapter 2, the college staff should include a 
person with graduate-level preparation arid 
experience in safety, driver, and traffic educa- 
tion. 

Facilities 

In addition to the general facilities criteria iri 
Chapter 2, there should be adequate facili- 
ties for laboratory and cl^src^m instruc- 
tibri and iri-car practice driving. Both labora- 
tory and in : car practice driving facilities 
should include programmed learning, simu- 
lation, multi-media instruction, and a multi- 
ple car off-street driving range. These facili- 
ties should be upgraded as new laboratory 
facilities are developed and the needs of 
society demand. 




In addition to general admission and gui- 
dance criteria in Chapter 2, the student 
should hold a valid driver's license . He s should 
be in upper division classes before jstadying 
safety, driver and ^traffic ^education. Before 
the advanced study, he should L haye had at 
least two consecutive years of driving expe- 
rience, free from a. multiplicity of accidents 
or violations. He should be certified as phys- 
ically St by his own of the university's physi- 
cian to fulfill the duties assigned in safety, 
driver, and tragic education. 
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Approved August 1880 



Frame of 
Reference 

A science teacher must have a basic under- 
standing of natural science arid be genuinely 
proficient in one or two specific science 
areas. Thus the criteria should enable the 
college to develop several different programs 
in science, each designed for a specific 
science area. 

Science teaching in the public schools has in 
the past t*vo decades changed more rapidly 
than iri any previous period. Three major 
points have special reference to science 
teacher programs: the changing philosophy 
of science teaching in the public schools; the 
increasing need for specialization made 
necessary by a mushrooming of scientific 
knowledge; and the decreasing lag of time 
between scientific discovery and the teach- 
ing of these discoveries in public schools. 

The changes in the philosophy of science 
teaching have resulted in a major emphasis 
upon student participation at all levels, 
including elementary, middle, arid second- 
ary school levels. The teacher who uses new 
curricula teaches not drily iri subject knowl- 
edge, but also in the ability to structure arid 
perform scientific investigation. The concept 
of student participation involves structuring 
situations in which students can gather data, 
te^t Jiypotheses^ and P 1 ^ and conduct 
experiments to ^swer specific questions. 
This proficiency presuppose^cei^njmojxd- 
edge, skills, and techniques on the part of the 
teacher. 

The challenge of change itself is an integral 
part of the philosophical changes in science 
reading. Science teaching should result in 
scientific literacy for all students, fbr full 
participation in a changing society, not only 
in a utilitarian manner, But inteliec^ally as 
well. To facilitate this approach, teachers 
should be encouraged to develop personal 



toeories of science teaching and to apply 
them where appropriate or modify them as 
indicated. 

The second factor is the increased speciali- 
zation within the science discipline, It is ho 
longer possible for a person to be only a gen- 
eralist iri science teaching. With the wealth 
of accumulated knowledge arid the rapidly 
expanding knowledge in each field, speciali- 
zation becomes more arid more a necessity. 
White there are scientific principles arid 
concepts which bridge all the sciences, the 
particular knowledge, skills and techniques 
nece s sary to perform research are becoming 
more and more speci^i^^ even within a 

? e _^' a p^son ^?_ ri 9 i^ger _?_^pi?^??« PJ**- 

rather a geneticist or an ecologist or a micro- 
biologist or an enthomoiogist or a biophysi- 
cist. This means that more time and more 
depth of knowledge are required in a particu- 
lar field to acquire the skills and knowledge 
necessary for proficiency. 

The third major factor is the speed with 
wiiicti^new scientific L^°wled^ is nowbeing 
presented to studen^ through their text- 
books and by Jiieir teachers. High school 
chemistry textbooks published in 1916 and 
1950 were essentially th^ same text. Newer 
textbooks are constantly being revised to 
keep them up to date with the latest scien- 
tific knowledge, arid they are now being writ- 
ten by university professors and research 
scientists who are bh the forefronts of 
knowledge in particular subjects. 




Criteria for Under- 
graduate Programs 

Prospective teachers of science should be- 
J^oficient ^ _^ ie y" selected ^irea^ and 
demonstrate their ability to plan and imple- 
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ment instruction that indeed brings about a 
change in student behavior— learning and 
the application of learning. Prospective teach- 
ers should also engage in activities that pro- 
vide opportunities to examine the purposes, 
goals, and values to be served by instruction 
in science in relation to the total educational 
program in a contemporary secondary school. 

More specifically, a program design should 
include opportunities through which a prbs- 
pective teacher should be able to 

• achieve scientific literacy involving the 
development of attitudes, process skills, 
and concepts necessary to meet the more 
general goals of all education. 

» demonstrate proficiency in mathematics^ 
specially in arithmetic computation, 
elementary statistics, and simple trigo- 
nometry, so as to be able to niariipi; ■ ute 
competency these functions in *.neir 
applications to the seebrictaiy school's 
science curricula. 

• teach science a«> a unified discipline, 
integrated arid/di coordinated with other 
disciplines, such as m2 «\h; social science, 
and economics. 

• develop learning emrirbhmerits to pre- 
pare young people to cope with a chang- 
ing society. 

• demonstrate a proficiency in the basic 
and integrated process skills, imple : 
menting them in the ongoing curriculum. 

• demonstrate effective ability to plan 
instruction, including the setting of 
objectives, the selection of content, 
learning experiences and mefoodoiogy, 
and the development of a system of 
evaluation. 

• develop skills necessary for organizing 
and implementing instruction, appro- 
priate cognitive interaction with learners, 
arid effective interpersonal relationships. 

• develop a commitment to the teaching 
profession which includes maintenance 
of professional skills, scholarly endea- 
vor, intellectual honesty, and mbrai inte- 
grity. 

• develop effective procedures of classroom 
management that provide for positive 



climate and which deal with descriptive 
behavior and problems in a positive 
manner. 

General Education 

a. General education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met. 

b. The program should aim at ^developing 
efficiency Jp_democratic procedures in 
the classroom and respect for the worth 
of the individual. 

Professional Education 

a. Professional education criteria in Chap- 
ter 2 should be met. 

b. Preparation for and fbllbw : up of student 
teaching shbuM be closely allied with the 
course work preparation in contempor- 
ary materials and cbhtempbrary metho- 
dology of science teaching. 

Teaching Field 

Certification will be in secondary science 
with emphasis in at least brie area. The four 
content areas are Biology, Chemistry, Earth- 
Space Science and Physics. The student 
must complete at least 40 quarter hours in 
one area arid 15 quarter hours each in two of 
the remaining areas. Elementary statistics 
must be included either in a separate course 
of streamed in ail existing course such as 
genetics, quantitative analysis, or other. 

The program should include preparation in 
methods and strategies appropriate to teach- 
ing secondary science. The prospective sec- 
ondary science teacher should be specifi- 
cally familiar with the contemporary sec- 
ondary curriculum studies in the area of 
emphasis and generally familiar with secon- 
dary curriculum studies in all areas of 
science. 

Biology Emphasis 

Necessary understandings Jbr this fieid may 
be presented as discrete courses or as inte- 
grated subject matter. Areas of study which 
will assist in implementing this guideline 
include: 

1. Physical, biochemical, and energy rela- 
tionships of life. 
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2 ; Gr^nisatiqn and behavior of living things, 
from unicellular organisms to human 
beings; 

3. Interrelationships of organisms. 

4. The origin and development of organisms 
and species. 

Chemistry Emphasis 

The program for c hemistry emphasis should 
include introductory chemistry, qualitative 
inorganic analysis, organic chemistry, quan- 
titative inorganic analysis, and physical 
chemistry. Electives should be chosen from 
advanced inorganic chemistry, biochemis- 
try, racUbchemistry, further analytical chem- 
istry, sterepchemistry, spectroscopy, ihstru : 
mental methods of z lysis, or the equivalent 
of these. 

Earth-Space Emphasis 

Necessary understanding for this emphasis 
may be presented as discrete courses of as 
integrated subject matter. The program 
should be devoted to areas of investigation 
which will assist in the implementation of 
these criteria. These criteria are not to be 
interpreted as all inclusive. 

1. Geblogytb include the following cbn : 
cepts: History of geology, uhiformi- 
tariariism; opposing forces, resulting ih 
surface features of the earth; idehtifica : 
tidii and formation of minerals ffbni 
physical and chemical properties; ribri- 
renewability of mineral resources; major 
classes of rocks and their formation; 
scope of the oceans, their features of 
importance; topographic maps; physio- 
graphic regions o? U^S.; weathering and 
erosion] movements tiie earth's^crast, 
plate tectonics and continental drift; the 
rock cycle; fossils and their importance; 
major hypotheses of earth's age and his- 
tory, development of geologic time scale; 
geologic environments and man. 

2. Astronomy to include the following con- 
cepts: History of astronomy and space 
science, stellar systems and theories of 
Pr^Il 11 '^ 3 ^ 68 ^ constellations, R 0 ^ 11 ! 3 ?' 
stars, the solar system and theories of 
origin and space exploration. 

3. Meteorology to include the following 
concepts: History of meteorology and 



climate, origin and structure of atmos- 
phere, heating and cooling of atmosphere, 
moisture and water cycle, humidity, 
clouds, fog^ precipitation, storms, air 
masses, fronts, L winds, climate^ climatic 
regions, weather forecasting, and weather 
control. 

Physics Emphasis 

The program for physics emphasis should be 
devoted to courses ih the basic subject mat- 
ter of physics. 

1. Introductory college physics shdUldpur- 
sue in depth basic principles such as 
Newton's law of motion, conservation of 
mass, energy, and momentum; conserva- 
tion of charge; wayes^and fields; mole- 
ci * tar structure pf_matter; and structure 
Plj^??*?™" J'TPM^™ ^Pl^IlS smd labora- 
tory experiences are important. 

2. Intermediate physics should include 
physical mechanics, heat arid thermo- 
dynamics, optics, waves, electricity arid 
magnetism, arid electronics. Emphasis 
should be on a calculus-based treatment 
of a limited number of important topics 
in these areas of classical physics. 

3. Modern physics includes development of 
atomic, nuclear, and solid state physics 
traced through studies of phenomena, 
concepts, and ex|rerimerits that are im : 
pdrtaht to the understanding and appre- 
ciation of the newer areas of physics. 



Criteria for Graduate 
Programs 

Professional Educatir-x 

General criteria lor graduate programs in 
Chapter 2 should be met 

Teaching Field 

The education of individual teachers can be 
developed in depth in biology, chemistry, 
earth-space, of physics, or iri breadth iri any 
combination of these areas for the T-5 arid 
TS-6 programs. 
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For example, a cliemistry teacher migftt pro- 
ceed tow^d a meter's degree jn chemistry 
with purpose of teaching advanced courses 
in chemistry. On the other hand, the teacher 
might choose to build oh previous rriathe : 
matics, earth-space, physics or biology 
courses in order to achieve greater depth iri 
these areas in preparation for future multi- 
ple science teaching assignments. Broad 
courses in the history arid philosophy of 
science arid the development of sttideht 
experiments arid of teacher demonstration 
techniques, in addition to research partici- 
pation, would be valuable adjuncts to either 
program. 




General staff criteria in Chapter 2 should be 
met. 

Facilities 

General facilities criteria iri Chapter 2 should 
be met. 




General admission and guidance criteria in 
Chapter 2 should be met. 
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Frame of 



The growth of science and technology arid 
the emergence of new nations, with prom- 
ises arid threats to man's existence, present 
a changing world with implications for new 
emphasis on a social science program. This 
program serves as one of the school's most 
effective instruments for orienting youth to 
society. 

The dynamic change in the last half century 
of a whole body of scholarship arid scientific 
material in the modern social sciences 
including history makes iriaridatdry cbiripe- 
tericy in these areas for those who teach the 
social sciences. It_ is imperative that the 
teacher understand these findings of scho- 
larship in the social sciences arid have some 
ability to utilize and apply them within the 
framework of established knowledge of the 
teaching and learning process. The best 
scholarship of the social sciences i s a means 
to the end of producing responsible citi- 
zenship. 



Program Design 

Criteria for Under- 
graduate Programs 



General competencies needed by the sod 1 
scierices teacher for adequate ^suiriptiori of 
responsibilities are listed below. It is consi- 
dered to be the rcs|rors?bUity of the individ- 
ual institution to divelcr* more specific 
competencies which reflect both the pMlo- 
sophy of the institution and the intent of the 
criteria. 



Thinking Skills 

The social sciences teacher should be able to 

• use levels of thought as appropriate to 
goals arid tasks. 

• demonstrate a km fledge of arid the abil- 
ity to think critics 

Content 

The social scierices teacher should be able to 

• demonstrate on adequate level of aca- 
demic i^iowicdge in the chosen area of 
teacher certification. 

© use some structure withiri a discipline or 
across disciplines to help analyze data. 



• understand the perspectives, methodol- 
ogy, investigative techniques and meth- 
ods of explanation used in the area of 
certification. 

Skills 

The social scierices teacher should be able to 

• read, interpret, and construct maps, gra- 
phic and tabular materials appropriate to 
the social sciences. 



• gather, organize, arid interpret data. 

• demonstrate skill in interpersonal re- 
lationships. 

• demonstrate problem-solving skills. 
Values and Attitudes 

The social sciences teacher should 

• valtie the dignity of the individual. 

• have a reasoned commitment to the basic 
values of a democratic society. 

• demonstrate a willingness to maintain 
an atmosphere of intellectual integrity. 

Pedagogy Skills 

The social sciences teacher should be able to 
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• develop appropriate social stuoies ob- 
jectives. 

• devt ? 'P objectives appropriate for indi- 
vidual learners. 

• create a climate conducive to learning, 

• analyze and evaluate social studies 
curricula- 

• select n^^llals^propriate to the nature 
of the content and of the learner. 

• plan and execute appropriate learning 
experiences over a period of time. 

• use a variety of instructional methods 
and techniques. 

• assess pupil j^rfdrmance in terms of 
knowledge, skills and attitudes. 

• use appropriate instruments and tech : 
niques in assessing pupil progress. 

• diagnose pupil progress and prescribe 
appropriate learning activities. 

• demonstrate a knowledge of the nature of 
the learner. 

• demonstrate a knowledge of classroom 
management techniques and discipline. 

• facilitate student exploration of values, 
goals and standards. 

School, Community and Professional Skills 

The social sciences teacher should be able to 

• identify ways of providing for the teach : 
er's professional growth. 

• demonstrate knowledge of ways of using 
community resources in teaching, pro- 
moting good relationships between the 
school and the community, and the pro- 
fessional role of the teacher beyond the 
classroom. 

• demonstrate knowledge of ways of work- 
ing with colleagues and adminstrators 
on a professional basis. 

Programs meeting the criteria, described 
below should prepare teachers who possess 
the general competencies identified above. 

General Education 

General education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met. 



Professional Education 

Professional education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met 

Additionally, field-based experiences in ad- 
dition to studenUeaching should be required* 
Each social science ^discipline is encouraged 
to provide field experiences appropriate to 
the discipline. 



Teaching Field 

Social science disciplines are Refined for 
this program tq^ include history political 
science^ economics, geography 1 and the 
behavioral sciences of sociology, anthropol- 
ogy, and psychology. The social science 
teacher should have course work experience 
in three of these disciplines and a concentra- 
tion in one of the three excluding behavioral 
science. Also, the social science teacher 
should have course work experience which 
helps him to understand current societal 
problems and to teach the prdblem : sdlving 
approach so chat students may use this 
technique in arriving at their own convictions. 

A teaching field concentration in any of the 
following disciplines must consist of a min- 
imum of 46 quarter hours in the area desig- 
nated and a minimum of 20 quarter hours 
from any of the following disciplines: his- 
tory, economics, geography, political science, 
sociology, psychology and anthropology. 
These 20 quarter hours may hot be from the 
same area of study as the 40 quarter hour 
corice ntration . 

At least 30 quarter hours of the above work 
must be in upper division courses. Advisors 
should note tiat a teacher in Georgia can 
legally teach only those areas in which 
he/she has had a minimum of ten quarter 
hours. 

History 

Guideline 1 - History teachers in the secori : 
dary schools must have ah adequate under- 
standing of the main areas of historical 
knowledge. A minimum of 40 quarter hours 
in history with a minimum of 10 quarter 
hours in U.S. history and 10 quarter hours in 
world history and 5 quarter hours in ribri- 
westem history. 
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Areas of study which would implement the 
guideline include the following. 

1; Ancient and medieval history, including 
a study of the history of mankind from 
preliterate man through the development 
of tfie characteristic institutions of world 
societies. 

2. Modern history, including the rise of 
nation states and the influence of var: 
ibUs cultures (political, economic, social 
developments) throughout the world. 

3. United States history, including factors 
attending to discovery and settlement of 
the hew world; the foundation of Ameri- 
can institutions; the establishment of 
the Federal Republic; the frontier and 
westward movement; the growth of in- 
dustry and its influence bh society; con- 
tributions of Afrb-Arhericahs and other 
minority groups; the emergence of the 
United States as a world power; the grbw : 
ihg iriterdepehdehce of the United States 
in the world affairs and the resultant 
problems today. 

4. Georgia history, emphasizing economic, 
political and social change. 

5. Historiography as designed to introduce 
students to methodology of historical 
research and writing and to the appraisal 
and interpretation of critical historical 
issues. 

Guideline 2 - A minimum of 20 quarter 
hours of supporting work must be frbiri the 
following fields. 

1 . Anthropology to include the study of the 
nature of culture, past and present, aiid 
comparison with modern society. 

2. Economics, including the organization 
of modern industrial society and the 
application _df Fundamental principles of 
economic theory. 

3. Geography including the ways man re- 
lates to his environment and a regional 
coverage of the world areas in which 
earth differences (cultural, political and 
economic) can be brought sharply into 
focus. 

4. Political science, political thought, con- 
stitutional theory, and ideals underlying 



American democracy, domestic and for- 
eign policy, and political institutions and 
practices of other countries. 

5. Psychology to include historical devel- 
opments, personality theory, social psy- 
chology and research techniques. 

6. Sociology to include social analysis, 
primary social units, social institutions 
and fundamental social processes. 

Political Science 

Guideline I - Political science teachers in 
the secondary schools must have an ade- 
quate understanding of the political and 
constitutional theory underlying U.S. demo- 
cracy, the basic assumptions, values, ideals 
of democratic gbverhmeht, the nature of U.S. 
institutions, political thought, international 
relations and the political institutions and 
practices of other countries. A minimum of 
40 quarter hours in political science with a 
minimum of five quarter hours each in U.S. 
constitutional law, comparative governments, 
history of political th ought and international 
relations is required. 

Areas of study which would implement the 
guideline include the Following. 

1. The theory of democratic^ government, 
including a study of the various philoso- 
phical bases of American political 
thought. 

2. U.S. constitutional development and U.S. 
constitutional law. 

3. U.S. political parties, including the evo- 
lution and the role of political parties in 
U.S. democracy, and the place of brgah : 
ized interest groups in the political 
process. 

4. Public policy, including the formulation, 
the problems and issues. 

5. Foreign policy, including a survey, for- 
mulation and current problems of U.S. 
diplomacy today. 

6. State government and administration as 
well as local gbvei hmerit and adnuhistra : 
tibh, with particular e vaphasis bh Georgia. 

7. ^ontemporajy j^iticalthou^t, includ- 
ing ideologies and doctrines of our time. 
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8. The theory and practice of communism 
(Marasm : Lehihism) f including its his- 
torical background, its philosophy, its 
mode of operation, the nature of its 
appeals, the implications of its policies, 
its methods, techniques and tactics. 

9. Comparative governments, including 
their basic principles, organization and 
structure. 

10. International relations, including policies 
of leading powers, international law and 
international organizations. 

Guideline 2 - A minimum of 20 hours of 
supporting work must be from the following 
fields. 

1 . An thropology to include the study of the 
nature of culture, past and present, ario 
comparison with modern society. 

2. Economics, including the organization 
of modern industrial society and the 
application of fundamental principles of 
economic theory. 

3. Geography, including the ways man re- 
lates to his environment, and a regional 
coverage of the world areas in which 
earth differences {cultural, political and 
economic) can be brought sharply into 
focus. 

4. History, involving courses covering the 
main areas and basic concepts of histor- 
ical knowledge. 

5. Psychology to include historical devel- 
opments, personality theory, social psy- 
chology, and research techniques. 

6. Sociology to include social analysis, 
primary social units, social institutions 
and fundamental social pressure. 

Economics 

Guideline 1 - Economics teachers in the 
secondary schools must have an adequate 
understanding of main areas of economics. 

A minimum of 40 quarter hours in econom- 
ics with a minimum of 5 quarter hours each 
in macroeconomics, nucrd-ecbndmics, and 
personal ecbhbimcs/cphsumer economics, 
and U.S. economic institutions is required. 

Areas of study which would implement this 
guideline inciuc»« the following. 



1. Macro-economics, including ttie theory 
concerning the determination of em- 
ployment, national income and output, 
economic fluctuation, economic growth, 
general price levei changes and the related 
public policy issues of economic stabil- 
ity and growth. 

2. Microeconomics, including knowledge 
of the functioning of a market or private 
enterprise economy arid the nature of 
resource allocations arid income distri- 
bution in a market system. 

3. Money and banking, including knowl- 
edge of the institutions and economics of 
money, credit and banking, with empha- 
sis on the factors influencing the quan- 
tity of money arid the effect of money 
supply bri employment, output, arid 
prices. 

4. Comparative econonuc ^systems, with an 
emphasis upon^ontemporary capi talis m t 
communism, and socialism as they exist 
in theoretical frameworks arid in practice 
in various countries. 

5. Economic history, including knowledge 
of the economic origins and development 
of the United States^ with emphasis on 
how the economic development of the 
United States offers insight into the 
accomplishments, problems, and trends 
in the U.S. economy. 

Guideline 2 - E>cdnomics teachers in the 
secondary schools must have a background 
in iriathematies adeqate to deal with the sta- 
tistical problems involved. 

Guideline 3 - Economics teachers r.i the 
secondary schools iriust have an adequate 
understanding of the personal economic 
roles of worker, cbrisiiriier and citizen. 

Guideline 4 - A minimum of 20 hours of 
supporting work must be from the following 
fields. 

\. Anthropology, to include the^study of the 
nature of culture,j>ast^Ttd present, arid 
comparison with modern society. 

2. Geography, including the ways man re- 
lates to his environment and a regional 
coverage cf the world areas in which 
earth differences (cultural, political and 
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economic) can be brought sharply into 
fociis. 

3; History, involving courses covering the 
main areas and basic concepts of histor- 
ical knowledge. 

4. Political science, including political 
thought, cbristitutibrial theory and ideals 
underlying America democracy, do- 
mestic and foreign policy and political 
institutions and practices of other 
countries. 

5. Psychology to include historical devel- 
opment, personality theory, social psy- 
chology, and research technique. 

S. Sociology to include social analysis, 
primary social units, social institutions, 
and fundamental social processes; 

Geography 

Guideline I - Geography teachers in the 
secondary schools must have an adequate 
understanding of the systematic subdivisions 
of the discipline. A minimum of 40 quarter 
hours jn geography with a minimum of 5 
quarter hours each in human geography, 
physical geojjraphy^ methodology of geoj- 
graphy with emphasis on field study, selected 
world regions, and economic geography. 

Areas of study which would implement the 
guidelines include the following. 

1. World human geography, or major cultu- 
ral areas, including population, economic, 
and basic resource characteristics. 

2: Weather, climate, landforms. and vegeta- 
tion, including basic ^patterns, » compo- 
nents, causative factors, and effects on 
man. 

3. Economic geography focusing on ve: 
sources, production, consumption, arid 
the e> change system; arid including rural 
and urban land use, marketing, transpor- 
tation, industrial location and spatial 
analysis. 

4. Political geography, emphasizing struc- 
ture arid furictibri of sovereign states arid 
political regions iridicatirig. sources of 
national strengths arid basis for conflicts. ' 

5. Environ mental conservation resource 
management, arid the ecosystem concept 



as applied to land-use j)lanning arid 
environ mental problems in their cultural 
and political contexts. 

6: Urbari geography, includirig historical 
growth; factors in ldcatibri, site, arid 
situation; patterns arid structures; arid 
concomitant problems. 

7. Social geography with analysis of con- 
tempbrary population arid settlement pat- 
terns at various scales from representa- 
tive areas to continental distributions; 
arid emphasizing the dynamics of demo- 
graphy, demographic techniques arid 
prognosis. 

8. Two regions of the world which reflect 
physical and cultural interactions, pat- 
terns, arid functions and the dynamic 
arid changing qualities which result from 
multiple phenomena and events. 

Guideline 2 - Geography teachers for _se : 
cbndaiy schools rieed a minimum uiider- 
standing of the icbriterit, skills, iriethbdblbgy, 
and materials in geography. 

Areas of study which would implement the 
guideline would include the following. 

1 ; Cartography and graphics, involving the 
f^i^tytp J9??^_ s 01 ^ 1 "^ Jtnaterials. prac- 
tice map construction, and make use of 
air and satellite photos; 

2. Field iriethbds, including bbseryatibri, 
measuring, arid recording data in the 
field arid making an analysis, synthesis, 
and application of findings. 

Guideline 3 - A minimum of 20 hours of 
supporting work must be from the following 
fields. 

1 : ^jiropology, to includethe study of the 
nature of culture, past and present, and 
comparison with modern society. 

2. Ecdribirifcs, includirig the brgariizatibri 
of modem industrial society arid the 
application of fundamental principles of 
economic theory to the world economy. 

3. History, involving courses coveri.ig the 
mairi areas, basic concepts of historical 
kribwledge. 

4. Political science, political Sought, con- 
stitutional theory, and ideals underlying 



American democracy, domestic and for- 
eign policy and political institutions and 
practices of other countries- 

5. Psychology to include historical devel- 
opments, personality theory* ^ocial psy- 
chology, and research techJ^qaes. 

6. Sociology, including social asialysis, pri- 
mary social units, social institutions, 
and fundamental social processes. 

Broad Field Social Science 

Guideline 1 - Broad field s^ial science 
teachers in the secondary schools jnust have 
ari adequate understanding of social science 
as defined in this document . 6roa<l field 
social science certification must consist ofa 
minimum of 75 quarter heurs four social 
science areas, distributed as follows. 

1. A core of 45 hours in three 2*eas With 15 
hours in each area. 

2. A concentration of 3b hours in one area 
not included in the core. 

Guideline 2 - Upper divisiorJ courses or 
equivalent courses in an area of concentra- 
tion. At least 15 of the 30 hours must be in 
Upper division courses from Qne or two 
disciplines. 

Guideline 3 - Nbri-Western courses. Iri the 
planning of the total program la bours iiiiist 
deal with the hoh-western wp r id f in such 
courses as cultural ahthropbio^r, cultural 
geography, modern history and Comparative 
economic systems. 

Guideline 4 - History. A history concentra- 
tion maybe in United States* Western pr Non- 
Western history. However, at ie^st 10 bf the 
30 hours must be in United States history. 



Criteria for Graduate 




Professional Education 

General criteria for graduate programs in 
Chapter 2 must be met. 

teaching Field 

General criteria for graduate programs in 
Chapter 2 must be met. 




General staff criteria in Chapter 2 must be 
met. 

Facilities 

General facilities criteria in Chapter 2 must 
be met. 




General admission and guidance criteria in 
Chapter 2 must be met. 
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Frame of 



The improvement of oral conuxiunications is 
vitally iniportant to the four basic objectives 
of the ^- a ^P n2 ^ Educational Policies Com- 
mission for seconduy education: self-real- 
ization; social relationships; economic effi- 
ciency; and citizenship. Man exchanges ideas 
and makes the social adjustments necessary 
to human relationships through oral com- 
munication; The attainment of speech skills 
is essential in the development of the indi- 
vidual. It is the means by which persons par- 
ticipate in civic affairs and solve problems in 
discussion and conference. There is ho area 
of business, industry or the professions in 
which one's ability to communicate effec- 
tively does hot directly affect one's success 
arid personal adjustment It is the respbnsi : 
bility of the secondary school to provide 
education in the_ basic elements and the 
more specialized forms of speech so that a -1 
students may have the opportunity to achieve 
some degree of proficiency in thesp basic 
skills. 

A speech program for the secondary school 
should be under the guidance of qualified 
teachers and should serve all students. High 
school students need a program of basic 
skills in speech; in addition, there should be 
specialized instruction in discussion, debate, 
interpretation, and theatre through courses 
aixl extracurricular programs. The total pro- 
gram should foster good speech habits and 
skills; it should also train persons in more 
specialized speech activities which are indi- 
vidually valuable to them. 

It is obvious that such skills and habits can- 
not be developed in a single course or a sin- 
gle year. To achieve maximum effectiveness, 
this training should be continuous. Further- 
more, it should be a flexible program, adjusted 
to individual needs, interests, and abilities, 
and must take account of conditions in the 
particular school and community. 



General Education 

General education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met. 



Professional Education 

Professional education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met. 



Teaching Field 



The program should offer enough courses, 
both general and specialized, to prepare the 
prospective teacher to. 

a, teach students to in^e sou^nd inquiry 
and effective research into a variety of 
subjects and to present this information 
in a logical, clear and memorable manner; 

b. teach students to evaluate "truth" and to 
advocate it logically and persuasively. 



c. 



d. 



provide the student with a working know- 
ledge of the psychological, physiological, 
and social dynamics of speech in regard 
to oral communication problems. 

teach the basic techniques and princi- 
ples of parliamentary procedure; 



e. illustrate speech sounds clearly arid 
graphically. 



teach the student to analyze voice 2iivL 
articulation and to guide him toward 
speech improvement. 

develop an appreciation of drama and 
theatre ancijjrqvide elementary training 
in acting and basic technical production 
in the high school, as well as an extracur- 
ricular program devoted to the produc- 
tion of one-act and full-length plays. 



h. teach students to analyze argument 
through a consideration and examina- 
tion of logical and emotional appeals as 
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well as to differentiate between logic arid 
propaganda. 

i. teach an appreciation and understand- 
ing of literature and, through its oral 
interpretation, to convey intetiectuai and 
emotional content to the listener, 

j. develop the student's understanding of 
the influence arid impact of mass com- 
munications (radio and television). 

In addition the program shbuid assure that 
the ftiture teacher of speech is competent in 
the following broad areas. 

a. General Speech (Course examples include 
fundamentals of speech, public speak- 
ing, voice aticl dictioii and/or phonetics, 
parliamentary procedure, oral commun- 
ication, survey of speech correction). 

b. Drama and theatre (Course examples 
include play production, acting, techni- 
cal production, history of the theatre, 
play directing). 

c. Discussion and debate* 

d. Oral interpretation. 

Criteria fer Graduate 
Programs 

Professional Education 

General criteria for graduate programs in 
Chapter 2 should be met. 

Teaching Field 

General criteria for graduate programs in 
Chapter 2 should be met. 



Stall and 
Facilities 




General staff criteria in Chapter 2 should be 
met. 

Facilities 

In addition to the general facilities criteria in 
Chapter 2, adequate audiovisual equipment 
should be available including tape recorders, 
playback equipment with earphones, slide 
projectors and adequate slides for various 
courses. Facilities should also include a col- 
lege theatre or auditorium with minimal 
equipment for adequate staging. There 
should also be a classroom theatre or labora- 
tory theatre for the use of the department. 
Above all, sufficient library resource mate- 
rial must be made available in all areas of 
speech, using the standard books and peri- 
odicals recommended for colleges by recog- 
nized professional associations. 




General admission and guidance criteria in 
Chapter 2 shbuid be met. 
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Frame off 



The concept of work as part of a wholesome 
life is deeply embedded in our American cul- 
ture. The desire to develop the potential of all 
persons in bur society is and has been the 
hope of educators both For the benefit of the 
persons and for the j>eipetuation of our 
society. Many types of educational institu- 
tions have come into existence to play a role 
in this Ultimate goal of "education for all." 

The U.S. Department of Education defines 
vocational education as that instruction 
which is designed to fit individuals for 
employment in a recognized occupation. 
Such instruction will include vocational or 
technical training or retrairiirigfor (1) those 
preparing to enter a recognized occupation 
upon the completion of instruction arid 
(2J those who have ali . entered ah occu- 
pation, but desire to ujr y>de of update their 
occupational skills and knowledge in order 
to achieve stability of advancement in 
employment." 

The rapid expansion of bur economy in recent 
years has brought vocational education but 
of the fringe area of education and focused it 
more sharply as a vital part of our national 
defeiise, world leadership role, and overall 
educational objectives. 

According to the Georgia Department of 
Education, trade arid industrial occupations 
are concerned with preparing persons for 
initial employment or for upgrading or re- 
training workers in a wide range of trades 
arid industries. Such occupations are skilled 
or semi-skilled arid are concerned with layout 
designing, producing, processing, assem : 
blihg, testing, m^htaiiiihg, servicing, of 
repairing any product of commodity." 



for teaching in the trade and industrial occu- 
pational programs in the vocational schools, 
area vqratiqh^-techhicsQ schools, and high 
schools of Georgia. 



Program Design 

Criteria for Under- 
grade te Programs 

General Education 

General education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met. 

Professional Education 

Professional education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met 



These criteria refer to teacher preparation in 
ie Georgia institutions of higher learning 



In addition, the professi^ona^education se- 
quence should provide experiences to ena- 
ble the student to be knowledgeable of prob- 
lems of the school, problems of teaching and 
the impact of technological innovations in 
education. 

Student teacher placements for students in 
trade and industrial education should be at 
vocational schools, area vocational-technical 
schools, or high schools. 

Teaching Field 

The teaching field in trade and industrial 
education requires competencies in the fol- 
lowing three areas. 

Competencies and experience in the occu- 
pation a» evidenced by the following. 

I. Presentation of letters of affidavit prov- 
ing occupational experience two years 
beyond the learning period* The learning 
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period in interpreted ^ apprenticeship 
or formalized vocational education train- 
ing program; 

2. lit lieu of the above, one year of struc- 
tured work experience in an occupational 
field in which the candidate expects to 
teach, supervision by the teacher-pre- 
paring institution, the completion of this 
program in trade and industrial educa- 
tion, and a concentration in the occupa- 
tiona" fiield in which the candidate expects 
to teach. 



Competencies in specialized subject 
matter: 

1. Ability to make a detailed analysis of a 
trade or occupation to determine the 
teaching content therein. 

2. Understanding of how teaching content 
can be organized so ^thaj^occupationai 
theory and laboratory experiences are 
correlated and meaningful to the student. 

3 . Understanding of manage ment principle s 
as applied to school laboratories. 

4. Understanding of the physical sciences, 
mathematics, and social sciences, and 
the ability to apply knowledge gained in 
general education to teaching responsi- 
bilities. 

5. Understanding pf federal laws and poli- 
cies affecting vocational education pro- 
grams and the ability to design and con- 
duct programs within the limits of these 
policies: 

6. Understanding of the principles of adult 
education and the ability to apply these 
principles in helping adults who seek 
training beyond the high school level; 

7. Understandingofthe objectives and con- 
cepts of other vocation^ discipl s 
(vocational agriculture, home econom- 
ics, technical education, business edu- 
cation and distributive education). 

8. Understanding of the impact of modern 
technological innovations and the use of 
computers. 

9. Fu Tf her deve lopmen t of knowledge of the 
technical sciences. 



10- Demonstrated understanding of individ- 
ualized instruction arid techniques for 
accomplishing this in occupational 
training. 

11. Knowledge of the history and evolution 
of vocational education in America and 
of the influence of organized labor and 
other forces in our society; 

12. Demonstrated ability in the use of spe- 
cific instruments and techniques for eval- 
uating vocational and industrial pro- 
grams. 

13. Knowledge of industrial safety programs 
and how these are incorporated in a 
school program. 

Understandings in Related Sciences 

In addition to specialized subject matter, the 
curriculum shall emphasize the physical 
sciences appropriate for the various occu- 
pations. 

Criteria for Graduate 
programs 

Professional Education 

General criteria for graduate programs in 
Chapter 2 should be met. 

Teaching Field 

General criteria for graduate programs in 
Chapter 2 should be met; 




stair 

General staff criteria in Chapter 2 should be 
met. in addition, all trade and industrial 
teacher educators should possess a suffi- 
cient degree of occupational competency in a 
vocation, appropriate teaching experience, 
and adequate preparation in trade and Indus- 
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trial teacher education for their assigned 
responsibilities. A minimum of a Master's 
degree specialization should be required of 
ail full-time staff members; 

Facilities 

Genera* facilitie s criteria in Chapter 2 should 
be met. 




In addition to general admission and gui- 
dance criteria in Chapter 2, students who aie 
admitted to this program should have had 
adequate vocational experience or contact in 
the line of work for which they are preparing 
themselves as teachers, or should be capable 
of acquiring such experience or contact as a 
part of their program. Students may be 
admitted to the undergraduate trade and 
industrial program who 

A. Have completed pre-employment occu- 
pational training programs and have 



worked as wage^araers for a prescribed 
period of time in the areas they plan to 
teach, of 

B. Have completed pre-employment occu- 
pational training programs in their areas 
of socialization and have the necessary 
occupational competencies to become 
wage earners in the same, or 

C. Possess the necessary mechanical arid 
technical aptitudes and physical matur : 
ity to pursue pre-employment occupa- 
tional training programs and to work as 
wage earners in ah occupation, or 

^ ; Are able to demonstrate their occupa- 
tional competency throu^i examinations. 

Students may be admitted to the graduate 
trade and industrial education program who 

A. Have undergraduate degrees in this 
teaching field, or 

B. Have undergraduate degrees, and suffi- 
cient occupational fining, work_expe- 
rience, and professional education for a 
Teacher's Associate Professional Four- 
Year (T-4) Certificate in Trade and Indus- 
trial Education, 
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Criteria for College Programs in 
Teaching Fields 

Grades K 12 
Art Education 

Approved December 19112 




The creation of art forms and the teaching of 
art are highly individualized ties which 
communicate feelings and meanings. Thus, 
the development of the creative and expres- 
sive abilities along with qualitative judgment 
comprise the three-fold objective toward 
which materials, tqol^, and skills— indeed all 
considerations— are directed. 

Since the visual arts are concerned with 
responding to the world, ait education is also 
committed to the development of the senses 
leading to higher sensitivity, Selectivity, and 
structuring of all we perceive. 

Since teachii Ms exclusively a human enter- 
prise of intera ion. this should be the prime 
concern i>f the selection of students through 
all aspects of preparation. Inextricably linked 
to that in :eractibh are those essential but. 
less readily ^ecbghizable components of the 
studio art experience; being articulate in 
dealing with the expressive content of art 
forms and the continual development of the 
individual's personal philsophy. 

Not all prospective art teacheis need the 
same amount or even the same sequence ol 
class work, general s udie.v content ; \ ttie 
special art area, teaching and learning the- 
ory, observation/ participation and practicum 
experience ^d professional, studies. As a 
consequence of individual differences, some 
students may need a broader and/or more 
complex series of rit>d*es arid experiences 
thar* others. Mature students should ha~c 
the opportunity lO progress more rapidly. 



These criteria have been developed as ah out- 
line of how such teachers can best be pre- 
pared for service ih the elementary and 
secondary schools of Georgia. It is recog- 
nized that the various institutions of higher 
education in Georgia will differ greatly in out- 
look, personnel, physical equipment, and 
clientele. The criteria allow for such diF 
ferences. 



Program Design 

Criteria for Under- 
graduate Progir/ *ms 

General Zftecatidn 

General education criteria if* Chapter 2 
should be met. 

Professional Education 

Professional education criteria in Chapter n, 
sriuoj i be met. 

Teaching Field 

Thr v rjomponent of the pre jram includes the 
opccialized study of the content of art to be 
taughc t: pupils and knowledge in the sub- 
ject matter of art and allied fields that are 
needed by the teacher for perspective and 
flexibility in teaching. 
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Prof©' ; rai Growth 

1 . Demonstrate a professional commitment 
to the importance, growth and continu- 
ing role of art in the instructional pro- 
gram of elementary, middle ftnri secon- 
dary schools. 

2. Demonstrate a knowledge of rrid com- 
mitment to art-related professional as- 
sociations and organizations. 

3: Identity and utilize professional resour- 
ces such as publications, agencies, 
museums, galleries and human re : 
sources. 

Art Education Foundation Areas 

1. Demonstrate a knowledge of historic 
developments of art education. 

2. Demonstrate knowledge of the relevance 
of art in society and its cultural im- 
plications. 

. 3. Demonstrate knowledge of current psy- 
chologies of visual art and its implica- 
tions for learner growth and development. 

4. Demonstrate knowledge of the relation- 
ship of the visual arts to other disciplines 
of study. 

5. Demonstrate knowledge of assessment 
procedures r or evaluating v^ual art 
competencies 

6. Demonstrate knowledge of research in 
art education. 

7. Demonstrate knowledge of the nature 
and aims (philosophy) of the visual arts. 

Art C> i tic ism and Art History Areas 

i I> rnohstrate knowledge and application 
cf art criticism approaches. 

2. demonstrate knowledge of the develop- 
ments of past and contemporary world 
art forms. 

a. Demonstrate the ability to distinguish 
between and among styles of art of 
different c altures and times: 

b. Dcm :rstrate the ability to identify 
major artiste and their works of art. 

c. Demonstrate the ability to distinguish 
between ix.nd among the functions of 
art in different cultures and times. 



Producing Art Areas 

i; Demonstrate basic concepts arid skills 
: in the production of twb-ahd-three di- 
mensional art. 

2. Demonstrate basic concepts in the vis- 
ual arts including content from the fol- 
lowing two-and-three dimensional areas. 
(This does not imply that a separate 
course in each area be offered, j 

- Drawing 

- Sculpture 

- Design 

- Ceramics 

- Printmaking 

- Commercial Art(£e. Advertising Design, 
Fashion, Graphics, tUustratioh, Product 
and Package Design, Typography] 

- Painting 

- Fio^rs (Stitchery, Weaving, Surface 
design) 

- Cinematography (Animation, Film. 

Vrv-fij.:^ Oesign 
. r ' ^r?phy 

- v;n/irgtir^v ntai Design (Community 
Planning, Interior Des gn. Architecture) 

- Computer Ait 
: Metal Design 

3. Demonstrate the ability to select and 
apply appropriate tools and media pro- 
cesses for producing art forms. 

3. Demonstrate the ahijity to transform an 
idea from the conceptu ^ sn^e to an art 
form. 

5. Demonstrate the concepts and skills in 
at .'.east one area cf specialization. 



Methodology Areas 

1. Identify and develop program and in- 
structional goals for visual arts: 

2. Select/ develop a K : I2 visual arts cbhti- 
nuum emphasizing the scope and se- 
quence of learning experiences. 

3. Construct and sequence related short 
range objectives for art experiences. 

4. Construct or assemble assesFment^in- 
sixuments to measure studeir perfor- 
mance in art. 
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5. Demonstrate the ability to plan art learn- 
ing experiences in relation to objectives 
arid needs of students. 

a Ssl^ct/devejop and sequence related 
learning experiences in art (criticism, 
history or production) that are ap- 
propriate for a given set of instruc- 
tional objectives and student learn- 
ing needs. 

b; Select and prepare instructional 
materials for identified instructional 
objectives and student learning needs. 

c. Identify skills whic h assist students 
in developing arid justifying their own 
art values, attitudes ard beliefs. 

d. Recognize and encourage students 
in developing creative approaches to 
problem solving in art criticism and 
production. 

e. Develop learning experiences which 
emphasize the relationship of art and 
other subjects. 

f. Develop visual art experiences for 
students with physical arid psycho- 
logical difficulties. 

g. Develop visual art experiences for 
students identified as gifted and 
talented. 

6. Demonstrate the ability to counsel stu- 
dc Xs concerning potential aft and voca- 
tional careers. 

7. Demonstrate the ability to plan arid, 
design a functional art facility based 
upon identified program needs. 

8. Identify and develop a system of keeping 
records of art classes ind individual stu- 
dent progress. 

^neric Baaed Art Areas 

1 . Demonstrate the ability to c ^mmunic&t^ 
information about art eralJy in a coher- 
ent and logical n ~ mer. 

2: Demonstrate the ability to listen to; 
comprehend, and interpret art infor- 
mation. 

3. Demonstrate the ability to write aLotit art 
in a logical, easiJv understood style With 
appropriate grammar and sentence struc- 
ture. 
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4. Demonstrate the ability to organize and 
present art learning experiences; 

5. Demonstrate the ability to deal effec- 
tively with classroom management. 



Criteria for Graduate 

Profe^^i'^^^ 'Education 

General cdteria for graduate programs in 
Chapter 2 shou:d met; 

Teaching Field 

The advanced programs in art education 
should be constructed to provide breadth 
and depth beyond that of the undergraduate 
program. Such offerings are seen as attend- 
ing not only to the expanded and deepening 
needs of the art teacher, but also to the needs 
of tiosejvhq are concerned [with art educa^ 
tion from other dimensions, such as art 
supervision consulting, £nd adult continu- 
ing education. 

The masters program is designed to pre oaf e 
teachers to be more effective in classroom 
performance. Emphasis Ls placed tipon prac- 
tical approaches to classroom teaching and 
increased knowledge and skills in the visual 
arts. 

The specialist program is designed as a <er : 
minal degree for educators who desire 
extended si <: of instructional practices 
and proced- s. Th s program includes more 
in-depth c ^ vith theoretic "1 bases in 
the areas oi ^ wil education and the visual 
arts teaching field. 

The doctorate is primarily a terminal degree 
program for educators desiring in-depth 
scholarly stuc-y in higher education, re- 
search, supervision, administration and 
other climer ^ions of visu,^ aits education. 

Masters level 

1. Demonstrate knowledge of current con- 
cepts of developmental psycho; y as 
k Oed to student learning ne~< > and 
program design in the visual ari^ 




2: Demonstrate knowledge of current psy- 
chologies of visual art and its applicat ? oh 
to program design and to student iearri : 
ing needs. 

3. Demonstrate a knowledge of historical 
and philosophical perspectives in art 
education and its relationship to pro- 
gram emph^isis and development. 

4. Demonstrate knowledge of current re- 
search and methodology in order to 
interpret, conduct arid implement visual 
arts research findings. 

T*. Identify and sei^c t appropriMe measure : 
meat techniques for evaluation of visual 
arts education of students, teachers arid 
programs at each instructional level. 

6. Identify and select teaching approaches 
which provide studc it learning expe- 
riences emphasizir. ; the relationship of 
the visual arts to other disciplines of 
studv. 

7. Dei .^nstrate increased knowledge of art 
criticism and art history. 

8. Identify and plan teaching approaches 
used to increase student knowledge of 
develops.!. r-vf of past arid contemporary 
world Jr.*. for 

9. Demonstrate an increased knowledge of 
basic concepts and skilis in the visual 
arcs studio areas. 

10. Demonstrate the ability to identify and 
develop visual arts programs reflective of 
current trends and issues in the field. 

1 1 . Demonstrate the ability to develop visual 
arts curriculum continuua based upon 
scope and sequence of learning expe- 
riences in visual arts (criticism, histdxy 
or prodi- .uori). 

12. Demonstrate knowledge ofthe role of the 
visual arts urogram and its relationship 
to schooi organization, philosophy and 
objectives, general curriculum design arid 
facilities. 

13. Demonstrate the ability to interpret, 
organize and present in arrittsn, oral and 
visua:; formats informatior. about the 
visual arts; 

14. Demonstrate a knowledge of current and 
historical philosophies of aesthetics. 



Specialist Level 

Demonstrate advanced competency in Sribwl- 
edge, attitudes and skilJs as ideritifiec' Fbrtlie_ 
masters levei di preparation. The pro-am of 
study is concerned with cbritempbrary edu- 
cational problems including research, cur- 
riculum development and methodology, 
innovative developments, arid interdiscipli- 
nary concepts. 

Doctorate 

Dempristrate scholarship in the study of the 
visual girts and its. application to contempor- 
ary educational problems including research, 
curriculum development and m 5thodoloj5r, 
innovative developments and interdiscipli- 
nary concepts. 




G ?nerai staff criteria in Chapte r 2 should be 
ni;i, In addition, the art education faculty 
,r.?. ?T consist of faculty members who dem- 
onstrate the competencies requireci by the 
^.ogram av.d/or the ability J:o interpret these 
competencies to t£;e students; Art education 
faculty members n 1 ??* have elementary/ 
middle/secondary school teaching expe- 
rience and have frequent contact with the 
schools; 




General facilities criteria described in Chap- 
ter 2 should be met. The teacher education 
iristit; don must have a comprehensive col- 
lection in art education of jmnt and non- 
print i Materials, hard juid soft ware, which 
i-nluues *«• Ms not limited to slides, films, 
reproductions and originals of caild arid 
adult work and appropriate space to utilize 
and jsxhibit these tutorials. It is further 
recommended that art education guidelines 
ft : facilities and equipment available frbiri 
t&j ^i-orgia Department of Education be 
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used as a reference for the development and 
evaluation of art education programs; Ade- 
quate, secure space for student and other 
exhibits must be provided. 




Gereral admission and guidance crite* 1 ' :n 
Chapter 2 should be met. In additk ; re- 
quirements must include the pr^s^n/aciGn 
arid review of a portfolio of art works for 
admission to the undergraduate teacher 
education program. Exit from the under- 
graduate teacher education program requires 
a review of a portfolio of art works arid art 
teaching materials. 

Admission to a graduate program in rrt edu- 
cation shall be based on demonstrated com- 
petence in those criteria specified for prepa- 
ration at the undergraduate level. A portfolio 
review must be includer 1 as part of titi* 
admission requirements to graduate pro- 
grams. 



Certificates* Standards 

Four-Year Level 

Sixty quarter hours of acceptable credit from 
an appro ved institution with study including 
the folio wing areas. 

1: 15 quarter hours from art history Bird 
criticism 

2. 35 quarter ho from producing ;it 
Production of two iui/a three : dirrieri£iorial 
art must be included, including drawir.g 
and design, with emphasis in bite arecx of 
concentration. 

3. 10 quarter houu from art education 
methodology. K : i2; excluding pibfes- 
sicaai e Jucatiori 'ie que ric e course s 

i. Eligibility f professional fc ~-year 
certificate in ... 



2. Twenty-five quarter hours of acceptable 
graduate credit from an approved institu- 
tion in subject matter of content courses 
dealing with the field of art/aft education. 

Six-year Level 

1 . Eligibility for a professional five : year cer- 
tificate in art. 

2. Three years of acceptable school ex- 
perience. 

3. Twenty-five hours of acceptable graduate 
credit from an approved institution in 
courses dealing with subject matter or 
content in art/art education. The re- 
n^f^P^er of **i e w o rk niay be selected 
from closely related fields. 

Seven-year Level 

If an applicant is eligiMeJo r a six-year certify 
cate in art, the D-7 certificate maybe issued 
in the same field when all doctoral require- 
ments outline in the general education 
requirements for doctoral certificates have 
been completed. 

Te&cSer Certification Test 

The Teacher Certification Test in ait will be 
required of all persons completing require- 
ments in this field. 

to Add to an &K*&ting Certificate 

The field of art may be added to ah existing 
certificate when ail requirements for the 
appropriate level of certification in art listed 
above have been completed. 
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Dance Education 

Approved August 1.379 



Fr^mie of 
Reference 

Definition of Dance. Dance is movement in 
time, space and force for the purpose of 
expression, communication or personal .'satis- 
faction. 

Definition of Dance Education. Dance edu- 
cation encompasses both the experience of 
movement as expressive iction and the 
appreciation of dai;ce as ioi aesthetic form. 
The public school dance teacher must be 
aware of the philosophy, function, and cur- 
rent practices of public education, and be 
capab : e of making dance a living force in the 
lives of children in school and in the com- 
munity. The criteria submitted herewith have 
been develdr ' utJine of how such 

teachers cat pared for s' v/?e in 

the elemer - *ondary schools of 

Georgia 

The committee recognizes that the various 
institutions of higher ^duc? tioh in Georgia 
will differ greatly in ouliook, personnel, 
physical equipment arid clientjele. The critj- 
riaare intended to callow for such ditferences. 

Function* ci Dance in Education 

A. Presents dance as an art form. 

i. increases awareness of tho inherent 
sensory perceptive qualities bi uibve- 
ment and their expressive meanings. 

2: Provides an opportunity for the cul- 
mination of creative exploration m 
structured aesthetic forms for the 
satisfaction of the participants and 
perception of an audience. 

3. Extends and deer ens aesthe-dc per- 
ceptions of dance and relates them to 
other art forms pnd disciplines. 

B. Functions as a whblistio activity, em- 
ploying the use of the right brain; there- 
fore children can be taught linear arid 



sequential subjects (te.^ reading, mat?\ 
science) through dance/ movement ex- 
periences; 

C. Fosters uoblem solving by encouraging 
children to make new organizations of 
material as an alternative to rote learn- 
ing. Through these experiences, children 
discover that there may be many solu- 
tions to one problem. 

D . Employ s dance/ move me ht as a means of 
encouraging self-expression and self- 
awareness. 

1. Establishes an environment and 
motivation of creativity in dance 
therefore ct ntributing to the develop- 
ment of a positive self- concept. 

2. Provides a variety of opportunities to 
perform throi'gh which personal pre- 
sence and confidence can be deve- 
loped and dance achievpments can be 
shared. 



E. ConSbates to anunderstanding of the 
human body, its mechanical potentials 
and limitations. 

F. Aids students, regardless of age, special 
problems, motor ability, or experience, to 
enjoy dance/ movement for its own sake 
and to expand t'aeir movement capa- 
bilities . 

G. r^o rides outlets for emotional tension 
and frustration, vr'+h a constructive use 
of excess adrenalin and release of mus- 
cular ^risibri. 

H. Enhances understanding and apprecia- 
tion of one's - to cultural heritage £/id 
the unique offerings of other cultures 
through participation in folk and ethnic 
dance forms. 

I. Discloses the significance of jionyerbal 
communication in^l huaran mteraction 
and provides for such communication 
through chance activities; 
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J. Fosters positive human relationships 
• JftrGtfgli th? group process of solving 
UnMce/rnove\tient problems. 



Program Design 

Criteria for Under- 
graduate Programs 

General Education 

General education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met except that dance education 
programs in higher education throughout 
the country reflect in their organization a 
four-year sequence to allow for the unique 
aspects of dance learning. Accordingly, the 
dance education student shall begin dance 
studies upon entering college to allow for 
continuous development of dance skills arid 
competencies. This would necessitate that 
general educa ion courses be distributed 
over the entire college program rather than 
concentrated in the first two years. 

i*rofession/ J Eitti cation 

Profession education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met. 

Teaching Field 

Students should h^ve experiences and dem- 
onstrate competency in the following areas. 

Moveaiert experiences 

1. Advanced competencies in at least two 
dance areas, including either modem or 
ballet forms, and two intermediate level 
competency areas frcm the following. 

Modern dance Ethnic 

Ballet Traditional and 

Folk, square and contemporary 

round so - J dance 

Jazz, tap, or other 

stylistic forms 

,2. Awareness of body structure and its 
.Tibvemeht possibilities; application of 
Idnesidlogical axid physiological know- 
ledge in the aL Jaiiimeiit of dance skills. 



5. 



6. 



Experiences with arid understanding of 
the rhythmic fdrih of dance movement. 

Mariipuiacibri and utilization of the basic 
rribvemerit eelemerits— tiirie, s^ace, arid 
force — to create expressive movement 
fdrrii. 

Use of kinesthetic awareness as a factor 
in the mastery and selection of move- 
mentfor dance expression and communi- 
cation. 

Understanding of the cultural origins of 
social, folk, histonc, stylistic and ethnic 
dance forms. 

Development of sensitivity to details of 
styling in the perfbrirarice of social, folk, 
historic, stylistic arid ethnic dance forms. 



8. 



Positive interaction in human Relation- 
ship throughout all dance experiences. 



Creative experiences 

1 . Experience s in developing jiance inove- 
ment through the use of improvisation 
and exploration. 

2. Understanding of various concepts of 
choreography and experience in working 
with composition. 

Develbpriierit of aesthetic sensitivity arid 
ability to evaluate choreographic works 
critically. 

Performance and production experiences 

1. Awareness of performer-audience inter- 
action. 

2. Performance by the student of both per- 
sona?, choreography and the works of 
others. 

3. Participation in solo and group choreo- 
graphy. 

4. Feu dcipaticn in the planning arid riiakirrig 
of iecture : dembhstratibhs arid concerts. 

5. Guided experience Jn the selection and 
use of music as dance accompaniment; 
theoretical understanding and practic : 
in percussion accbmpariiriierit. 



6. Guided experiences in the desigi , con- 
struction, and use of oruics ~,ost *trjz&, 
properties, stage sets arid rs>: Veup. 
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7. Guided experience in staging arid light- 
ing dances. 

Cognitive experiences 

1: Understanding of the physical laws of 
motion. 

2. Kinesiulogical analysis of dance move- 
merit based upon an understanding of 
the anatomical and neurophysical func- 
tions of the body. 

3. Analysis of rhythm and understanding of 
musical notation: 

4. Theory in the use of dance notation. 

5. Knowledge of musical forms and ac- 
quaintance with available musical re- 
sources. 

6. Knowledge of 3ance history and expe- 
rience with the creation of historical 
forms. 

7. Discburse in dance philosophy and 
aesthetics. 

Criteria for Graduate 
Programs 

Professional Education 

Genera] criteria for graduate programs in 
Chapter 2 snot:' Id be met. 

ite^ttisag Field 

General criteria for graduate programs in 
Chapter 2 should be met: 



Staff and 
Facilities 

Staff 

In addition to the general staff criteria in 
Chapter 2, the staff must consist of faculty 
members who demonstrate the movement 
competencies required by the program and/or 
the aoilityto interpret these competencies to 
the students: At the graduate level, at least 
one faculty member must hold an earned 
doctorate in dance or in a related area. 

Facilities 

In addition to general facilites criteria in 
Chapter 2, facilities arid equipment i-hall be 
available in sufficient quality and quantity to 
provide for all dance activities in the required 
and elective curricula. This would include, 
but not be limited to, an area with a resilient 
floor, wall mirrors, adequate ventilation, 
barres, : v:d an adequate sound system. 




General admission and guidance criteria in 
Chapter 2 should be met, 



Drama Education 

Approved August 1979 




Drama is an imitation of life, Fron? Jle child s 
imitation of the soun<»* and actions of his 
encapsulated surroundings to the adult's 
role-playing in a more encompassing envir- 
onment, dramatic expression is inherent in 
all stages of an individaafs life. There is, 
therefore, an increasing awareness on the 
P??? 91 educators and ^school ^niinisbrators 
that training and experience in the dramatic 
arts is necessary to develop the student to 
his maximum potential. 

The history of dramatic activities in the 
school curriculum shews that the philosophy 
and techniques iiave been recognized and 
used for years. Significant results have been 
reported when dramatic activities were em- 
ployed to improve speech, reading skills, 
problem-solyiixgabjlities, and social ^eveiop- 

1116 J^F e J s _ ?*?9 toitiai j?9*ty_9l 
reseOTch toj^alidate the importance of drama 
as a method of teaching. 

The role of drama in the school, K-12, is two- 
fold, it serves as (1) a key to ti;e ideas and 
beliefs of mankind as communicated through 
literature and theatre and (2) a technique 
for teaching and learning in a vital manner. 

The preparation of students in draxpa involves 
a sequence of creative activities beginning in 
the earliest school years- Such activities 
help youngsters explore word meanings, 
facial and bodily expressions and the pii/si- 
cal characteristics common to all individuals. 
From these, the students become more acute 
observers of life and the nuances of human 
conduct become more visible as a means of 
learning virtually any subject matter in a 
more dynamic way. Conversely, students so 
equips i can penetrate more deeply th*; 
meani^ pf the woria around them as ^?at 
world is presented in real life, on the stage, or 
in film and television. 



Drama involves the ei- '•»•• ,f, s of sound, 
movement, colon mas ,.±c -j, line space, 
and language. Thes^ elements singly or in 
combination are common to the concepts 
underlying many subjects in the public 
school curriculum. In dramatic activities, 
students perceive with their whole beings 
the cultural, aesthetic, and social develop- 
ment of man, 

The purpose _of drama in ^the ^chooi, curricu- 
lum is consistent with the general purposes 
of cultural arts education. It develops confi- 
dence and self-expression; it improves social 
attitudes and relationships; it promotes 
emotional stability; and it contributes to a 
philosophy of living. Drama in the school 
exists to [1] provide opportunities for stu : 
dents to discover theatre as an avenue for the 
expression of their feelings and beliefs; 
[2} help students develop talents they have 
for expressing themselves through speech, 
movement, and theatrical devices; (3) en- 
courage r ■ .idents to us?- -sc talents creativ- 
ely; (4) ; • m* students tt understanding of 
the uni /e uuy of symbol ^ral and physi- 
cal conmuu ica* 'on; and (5) assist students 
vitb speripJ talent and interest to prepare for 
further education and careers in theatre and 
related fields. 



Criteria for Under- 
graduate; Programs 

General Education 

General education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met. 
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Frofes^iotipl Education 

Professional education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met. 

Teaching Ftete 

In order to accomplish the ' ask of developing 
successful dramatic activities and programs 
ir ■ he public school curriculum, K-12, drama 
i: i eciulists share common heeds. Every 
teacher of drama must to some extent be a 
performer, an audience member, a historian, 
and a theorist. For this reason, certain sub- 
ject matter areas and learning processes are 
common to every baccalaureate degree in 
educational thearre. 

The undergraduate program for drama spe- 
cialists shall establish ah awareness of the 
general school activity and the part that 
tbrntre can plan in enlarging learning possi- 
bilities within this activity. It shall also 
develop the capacity and disposition for con- 
tinued learning in the field of theatre. New 
developments and the rapid pace of change 
in the field of theatre arts require that 
teachers upgrade their professional capabil- 
ity oh a continuing basis using such media 
as inservice education, individual study^and 
form* J graduate study. The precise format 
and details of the curriculum util zed to 
achieve this breadth ofjskilis and under- 
standings are best determined by the ways 
that are comme asurate with : cs unique goals 
and resources: 

i :? program shall provide competencies; 
including classroom and laboratory expe- 
riences, in each of tl'ie following arras. 

theatre history arid lit^r^ture* including 
study of representative plays trom the major 
periods of M: eatre hi story; tl".e physical thea : 
tre, production techniques r«nd playr> of the 
rr»j2Ljor periods of theatre history; and a cultu- 
ral awareness of the r^>le of drama and the 
performing arts lioxn tlie past to the present. 

Statecrafts including the ability to operate 
the tools of a scene shop; construct the basic 
rnenic elements (Le., flats, levels etc.): hang 
and focus stage lighting instrument:*,: and 
operate sound equipment 

Bciic d*t». gn, UiUuding an imderstancting of 
the process involved in the designing of 



stage costumes, stage scenery, and stage 
lighting; and make-up design arid application, 

Acting— an ability to perform and under- 
stand the basic tasks of the acibr, including 
use of the body and r oice in ah expressive 
and communicative manner; techniques of 
analysis and development of characters; 
memorization of texts; use of improvisatidhal 
techniques; and participation in ensembles. 

Directing— a basic understanding of the 
skills required of the director, inclucftngplay 
selection,^ script analysis; audition proce- 
dures; rehearsal procedures; and ability to 
communicate directorial intent or concept 
to collaborative artists. 

Creative dramatics, including knowledge of 
the skiJls needed in working improvisation- 
ally with students of different ages; expe- 
riences in the creation of unscripted presen- 
tations; awareness of the role of children's 
theatre in the cultural life of the student; 
knowledge of puppet and mask construction 
and use; knowlege of how creative dramatic 
experiences can be used in different areas of 
the curriculum. 

Media in draiviatic arts (f*i: video, radio), 
including knowledge of iiow the media in- 
fluence the student and he. i I ^se media ca* 
be used as a teaching toe* a h- .^assroor;.. 
and as a produc* ; on aid. 

Reader's theatre and oral inlt ■< z station, 

including skill in literal analysis; use of the 
voice and body for expressive communica- 
tion; and a knowledge of the techniques used 
in presenting reader's theatre programs, Le, 
adapting of literature, staging, and re&ears- 
ing. 

Criteria ffer Graduate 
Programs 

Professional B«tec@tibit 

General criteria for graduate programs in 
Chapter ? Should be inet. 

TeacJjing Field 

Grad aate study in drama education should 
f\-Qr ide greater depth of con centration in the 
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field of theatre. This study shall emphasize 
additional work in theatre history, criticism, 
theory, research and methodology; additional 
training and experience in the performance 
and design areas and in the direction of 
plays, musicals, creative drama, and the use 
of drama in the public schools and the 
community: 



Facilities 

General facilities criteria in Chapter 2 must 
be met. in addition, the institution must pro- 
vide adequate space for performance, re- 
hearsals, scenery, costume and property 
construction. Institutions with graduate 
programs heed a full complement of produc- 
tion activities. 



Staff and 

Facilities 

Staff 

Cw *ral staff criteria in Chapter 2 should be 
ir t . . Sri addition, at the graduate level at least 
b:»»: faculty member must hold an earned 
c . borate or the professional equivalent. 




General admission and guidance criteria in 
Chapter 2 should be met. Admission to grad- 
uate programs in drama education, without 
assignment of undergraduate deficiency 
courses, should be granted to students who 
present undergraduate programs equivalent 
to the criteria For undergraduate programs in 
drama education. 




Education of Exceptional Children 

Approved November 1970 
(Interrelated Teacher Approved September 1975) 



Frame of 




in a democracy where education is tlie right 
of ail who can benefit from it and where there 
is commitment to the freeing of individuals 
to realize their potentials, there must be 
commitment to provide appropriate educa- 
tion for those who by natural endowment or 
through some accident arv unable to derive 
an adequate eduation fromexirv&ng programs. 
Responsibility for innovative efforts to meet 
this commitment lies with LJe college teach- 
er preparation prograru Che Georgia De- 
partment of Educatirn, and the public 
schools. 

Life goals include self-realization, social 
usefulness arid self-support. Ir; fHc Ught of 
these goals, the capacities of exist h. £ educa- 
tion programs must be judged against the 
functioning of an individual chiiu. If these 
programs are inadequate for the individual, 
then the system has an exceptional child. A 
variety of adaptations in the educational 
process must be provided ro permit individ- 
uals to accomplish accepted life tt oals. 




Criteria for Under- 
graduate Programs 

General Education 

Genera) education criteria in Chapter 2 
should 'ce met. 



Professional Education 

Professional education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met. 

Teaching Field 
General O eria 

Guideline 1. The program should provide 
opportunities for study in areas related to 
the teaching field whi^h will provide suffi- 
cient preparation for the pursuit of graduate 
study; The specialist needs substantial 
knowledge ii* such areas as human learning, 

language development, P^ycl^o-educatioual 
procedures and remediation, and motor 
development in children, as well as expe- 
riences with community agencies. Depend- 
ing on the area of exceptionality, there may 
be need for knowledge in such areas as social 
and (motional adjustment, educational tech 
nology, human physiology and behavioral 
research. 

Guideline 2. The program should include 
basic studies appropriate for all areas of spe- 
cial education. Teachers of exceptional 
children should develop the skills, knowl- 
edge, and understandings needed for teach- 
ere of toe normal child. They should have 
knowledge of the goals and procedureF of 
public education through appropriate prac- 
tica in the public schools, in addition, the 
programs for teachers of Exceptional child- 
ren should provide understandings that 
include the types and nature of exce rationali- 
ties found among children and youth; the 
school program provided for the education of 
exceptional children; and the community 
agencies and resources available for assist- 
ance to these children and thexr parents. 
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Basic requirements should include study of 
the broad field of exceptionality, psychology 
of exceptional children, mentxil hygiene, or 
the equivalent. The program should provide 
J au r"5 reai ! professional education and 
^^^i 1 ? field requirements appropriate to 
tiie area of^exceptionality. Professional edu- 
cation studies^ where appropriate; may also 
be in an area of exceptionality. A fifth-year 
program in one field of exceptionality maybe 
based on another professional four-year 
program. A sixth -year program in one field of 
exceptionality may be based on a related 
fifth-year program in exceptionality. 

Guideline 3. The program should require 
studies sufficient in depth to assure cbmpe^ 
tence in a specialization area or a teaching 
field. Jn each area of exceptibhality, there 
should be prdvisibh for an understanding of 
the nature arid heeds of the area of excep- 
tionality, including the physiological, emo- 
tional, communicative, arid educational fac : 
tors involved; educational programs and 
procedures for the area of exceptionality 
including student and parent counseling; 
and student teaching or practicum experience 
with children of the area of exceptionality. 

Areas of Concentration 

A student in Sis program should develop 
skills and understandings in a particular 
area of concentration. These areas of con- 
centration include the following. 

• Behavior Disorders. 

• Gifted 

• Hearing Impaired (Hardof Hearingand/dr 

Deaf) 

• Hospital/Home Bound and/or Orthoped- 

ically Handicapped 

• Learning bisabil ities 

• Mentally Jtetarded (EMR and/or TMR j 

• Speech impaired 

• Visuaiiy impaired 

Behavior Disorders 

Children with behavior disorders often dem- 
onstrate varying degrees of maladjustive 
reactions toward peers and authoritative fig- 
ures, such as parents and teachers. Weil- 
adjusted children are able to maintain com- 
fortable relationships among their inner 
selves, others and their environments. Some 
children, however, are unable to make or to 



maintain adjustment to everyday siuT6iirid : 
ings or to the forces within themselves. 
Teacher preparation for this field should 
provide understandings arid skills in the fol- 
lowing areas. 

a. The relationship of emotional arid social 
environment to normal arid abnormal 
learning. 

b. The measurement and interpretation of 
behavibrai indices inherent in emotional 
disturbarice. v 

c. The theoretical bases of counseling, 
psychotherapy and behavioral manage- 
ment, including an awareness of the pro- 
cess involved. 

d. The normal physical, mental, arid per- 
sonality development of children arid 
normal personality dynamics. 

e. The maldevelopment of personality as 
manifested by symptoms and problems 
such as adjustment reactions of child- 
hood, conduct disorders, neuroses, and 
psychoses. 

T*l e process by which disturbed children 
may be helped toward more stable men- 
tal health and the contributions of such 
professions as education; L psychology; 
psychiatry, sociology, and social work. 

g. The significant role of parents arid their 
interaction with the child, teacher, arid 
school. 

h. The sigriificarice of cultural forces, con- 
flicts, arid value systems in the develop- 
ment of personality. 

*• J^_ seT 7}9 es _ of _ community organiza- 
tions, botfrprirate public; and the 
ie S^_ / I ^ sm ?^ or ^_^ r 5 ,u Sh_ w hich they 
taction — famny agencies; child guidance 
clinics, domestic relations courts, juve- 
nile courts, adoptive and foster homes, 
residential treatment homes, and similar 
resources. 

j. The research processes by which the 
frontiers of knowledge are explored in 
the area of emotional disturbance in 
children and closely allied fields. 

k. A supervised practicum in educational 
programs for students with behavior 
disorders. 
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1. The effects of physical mistreatment, 
psychological abandonment, and aca- 
demic failure on psychological adjust- 
ment. 

m. The effects of the ecological system on 
the psychological adjustment of individ- 
uals which may result in norm violating 
behavior. 

h. Educational program planning,, includ- 
ing study of programs found to be most 
valuable for the behavibrally disordered, 
arid research findings concerning these 
programs. 

o. Teaching strategies and materials found 
to be successful for pupils with behavior 
disorders as defined in Program for 
Exceptional Children. 



Gif ted. (This field may only be added as ah 
endorsement to ah existing professional 
teaching certificate. If added to a four-year 
certificate, one year of teaching experience is 
required.) 

The gifted ? r ?_^^ 11 ?^ c ^^znjm<l youth 
with high mental ability and/or special tal- 
ents. The work will be at the graduate level 
and will include the following. 

a. Psychology of giftedness including char- 
acteristics of the gifted. 

b. Educational program planning, includ- 
ing a study of programs found to be most 
valuable For the gifted and research fihd : 
ihgs concerning these programs. 

c. The^ teaching strategies^ and materials 
found to be successful with the gifted. 

d. Me^uremeiit and evaluation as related 
to the gifted. 

e. The general principles of curriculum de- 
velopment as related to the gifted. 

f. learning theories, higher conceptualiza- 
tion processes, qualitative differences in 
the thinking of the gifted, and the devel- 
opment of multiple cognitive and affec- 
tive skills and abilities ( e.g., verbal, quan- 
titative^ humanistic, aesthetic, abstract, 
creative, empathic, leadership, psycho- 
motor, social, critical, logical, memory, 
etc.). 



g; Introduction to exceptionality (history, 
philosophy, and research relevant to a 
particular field and to exceptional child- 
ren generally), or satisfactory substitute. 

h. At the fifth-year level, a practicum for 
student teaching experience unless the 
person has completed a similar expe- 
rience previously. 

i. At the fifth-year leyel t some emphasis on 
a subject matter discipline. 

j. For instructional supervisor and/ or di- 
rector of services for the gifted, comple- 
tion of the regular instructional supervi- 
sion study prescribed in criteria for these 
fields. 

Hearing Impaired. 

The teacher of the hearing impaired will be 
able to make educational classification arid 
class placement of deaf arid hard-bf-hearing 
chixdreri. Educational classification arid class 
placement of the deaf and hard-of-hearing 
child shall depend primarily on the child's 
communication ability. 

Preparation for education of the hearing 
impaired should include study in the follow^ 
ihg areas. 

a. Language development and normal 
speech in children, common speech 
defects found among pre-school and 
school-age children, and basic techniques 
for their prevention and correction. 

b. The etiology arid treatment of speech 
deviations, such as articulation, voice, 
and symbolization disorders. 

c. Advanced language problems of the 
hearing impaired; physiological, psycho : 
logical, and social fouhdatibhs pf speech 
and hearing disorders, including audi : 
tbry, and speech mechanism, and 
ariatbmy. 

d. Pathologies in oral communication and 
procedures in management of children 
and youth with speech and hearing dis- 
orders, including diagnosis and evalua- 
tion, therapeutic methods and materials. 

e. Audiometry and hearing rehabilitation, 
including the use of hearing aids for the 
hearing impaired. 
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f: Auditory training and speech reading. 

g. Iristriictipri arid practice in appropriate 
communication skills (oral, noil-oral}; 

h. Instruction in teaching speech to deaf 
children: 

i. Supervised practice with hearing im- 
paired children, partly in a public school. 

j. Educational program planning, includ- 
ing study of programs found to be most 
valuable for the hearing impaired arid 
research findings concerning these 
programs. 



Smpi^Vnom^BotuidandJor 
Physically Handicapped 

These program areas cover instruction for 
the pupil with an educational handicap 
caused by a medically diagnosed non-com- 
municable physical condition whichj^estricts 
him to his home or a hospital for a period of 
time. Study in this program will include the 
following areas. 

a. The relationship of physical handicaps 
to achieveriierit. 

b. Medical, sociological, and psychological 
aspects of multi-handicapped and ill 
children. 

c. The significant role cf parents and their 
interaction with the child, teacher, and 
school. 

d. The services of cbriiriiuriity orgariizatibris, 
such as family agencies, child guidance 
clinics, domestic relations courts, juve- 

. riile courts^ adoptive arid foster homes, 
arid residential treatment homes. 

e. The teaching strategies and materials of 
instruction for pupils in need of hospi- 
tal/ home instruction. 

f. A supervised practicum that includes 
experience with students both in normal 
and special programs. 

A teacher for the hospital/hpriie bound must 
have a regular teaching field at the four-year 
level arid selected study from the program for 
the physically handicapped as outlined. 

90 
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Learning IHaabUlttcm 

According to the Georgia Department of 
Education Program for Exceptional Child- 
ren, "children with special learning disabili : 
ties exhibit a disorder in one or more of the 
basic psychological processes involved in 
understanding or in using spoken or written 
languages. These may be manifested in dis- 
orders of listening, thinking, talking, read- 
ing, wilting, spelling or arithriietic. They 
include conditions which have been referred 
to as perceptual hariclicaps, brain injury, 
minimal brain dysfunction, dyslexia, devel- 
opmental aphasia, etc. They do riot include 
learning problems which are due primarily to 
visual, hearirig or iriotbr handicaps, to men- 
tal retardation, emotional disturbance or to 
environmental disadvantage." Teacher prep- 
aration in this area should include skills in 
arid understanding of the following areas. 

a- The significance and causes of the fail- 
ure to learn, the measurement of abilities 
and disabilities^ nature of learning dis- 
abilities, the relationship between learn- 
ing disabilities and emotional probiems, 
and the development of specific techrii : 
cal devices for the diagnosis and remedi : 
ation of learning problems. 

b. The measurement and interpretation _of 
specific deficiencies involved in learning 
disabilities. 

c. The development arid initiation of a re- 
medial program for the individual based 
bri formal arid iriforriial evaluation pro- 
cedures. 

d. The foeoretical bases for programs in 
motor learning, language learning, sym- 
bolic learning and social learning. 

• e. Behavior modification and behavior 
management. 

f. The contributions and skills of other 
disciplines in the treatmerit arid educa- 
tion of children with learning disabilities. 

0. The role of parents, community volun- 
teers, teacher assistants and other help- 
ing personnel. 

h. Hbwleariliri^disbrdersmaybe 
by improved teaching methods. 

1. Research procedures arid processes 
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leading to how decisions are made in the 
treatment of learning disabilities and/or 
the exploration of specific learning 
behavior. 

j. A supervised practicum with learning 
disability students in educational set : 
tings providing for tutored, small group 
and special class experiences. 

Mentally Retarded 

The teacher in this area is qualified to work 
with levels of mental retardation. He must 
be prepared to recognize that the mentally 
retarded child is one who; because of limited 
intellecturai functioning; has significant 
limitations in his educational development 
and is not able to achieve to his maximum in 
a regular educational program without spe- 
cial education services. 

Teacher preparation for those who will work 
with mentally retarded children should in- 
clude the following areas. 

a. Study of the nature of mental retardation 
including classification and diagnosis. 
Information regarding pre-vocationai and 
vocational planning for the mentally 
retarded should include vocational re : 
habilitation, vocational education, and 
extended workshop activities. 

b. Social control and adjustment of the 
mentally retarded, including the role of 
the family, the school, community agen- 
cies, and the institutions. 

c. interpretation of psychological and diag- 
nostic data with implication for teaching. 

d. Screening and selection of children for 
class placement, grouping, and program 
organization. 

e. Program development, methods and 
materials of instruction, and special 
teaching techniques appropriate to the 
particular area of retardation. 

i". Problems related to integration of men- 
^lY-^P* 1 ^^ students into a school 
organization or educational setting. 

g. Laboratory experience in special educa- 
tion classrooms. 

h. Classroom control with emphasis on 
behavior management and modification. 



Relationship of ciiltiual deprivation to 
mental retardation. 



Speech Impaired 

The teacher in this field works with children 
whose speech deviates to the extent that it 
calls attention to itself, interferes with com- 
munication, or causes maladjustment. 
Speech disabilities may result from devel- 
opmental, functional, and/or organic causes. 
Although the major portion of scheduled 
time will involve children .with speech prob- 
lems; lip reading, and auditory training may 
be provided for children with mild to moder- 
ate hearing impairments. When the speech 
problem is related to physical or neurologi- 
cal conditions, the recommendations of the 
physician are essential in selection ofachild 
for speech therapy. A part of the specializa- 
tion area may be provided in conjuction with 
the program(s) ofthe undergraduate speech 
department; but must be determined by an 
approved program in the education of excep- 
tional children, with a concentration in 
speech impairment. 

Teacher preparation programs in speech 
impairment should include study in the fol- 
lowing areas. 

a; The development of normal speech in 
children; common speech defects found 
among pre-schooi and school-age child- 
ren, and basic techniques for their pre- 
vention and correction. 

b. The etiology and treatment of speech 
deviations, such as articulation, stutter- 
ing, voice, organic, and symbolization 
disorders. 

c. Phonetics, language development, phy- 
siological, psychological, and social foun- 
dations of speech and hearing disorders, 
including anatomy, physiology, and func- 
tion of auditory and speech mechanisms. 

d. Pathologies in oral communication and 
procedures in management of children 
and youth with speech disorders, includ- 
ing diagnosis and evaluation, therapeu- 
tic methods and materials. 

e. Audiometry and hearing rehabilitation, 
which includes auditory training for 
acoustically handicapped children and 

ill 0 ■) 



speech problems of the child with a hear- 
ing loss. 

f; Supervised practice in wbrfcing.with the 
speech impaired, partly in a public school 
setting. 



Visually Impaired 

Teachers are prepared to serve children who 
are functionally blind, legally blind, arid par- 
tially sighted. These terms are defined below. 

A functionally blind" child is unable to 
use print as his reading medium Instruc- 
tion in braille and in the use of recorded 
materials will be essential to this child's 
education. 

A ''legally blind" child is one whose visual 
acuity is 20/200 or less in the better eye 
after correction, or who has a limitation in 
field of vis ion tha t subtends an angle of 20. 
He falls within the definition of blindness, 
although he may have some useful vision 
and may even read print 

A "partially sighted" child is one whose 
visual acuity falls within the range of 
20/70 to 20/200 in the better eye after 
correction. 

Teacher preparation in the education of the 
visually impaired is a regular teaching field 
at the undergraduate level and includes study 
in the following areas: 

a- Eye structure arid function. 

b. Symptoms and diagnosis of partial vision 
and total loss of sight. 

c. Distinctions between the partially-seeirig 
arid the blind. 

d. Local, State and riatiorial facilities for 
serving the visually handicapped arid 
blind. 

e. Common plans of organizations arid cur- 
rent facilities for serving partially-seeing 
children; 

f. Principles, preparation, selection, and 
effective use of instructional materials. 

g. Problems of adaptation of school envir- 
onment to meet the needs of partially- 
seeirig children, including teaching 
methods as applied to the special needs 
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arid capabilities of visually-handicapped 
arid blind children. 

h: Testing programs arid their iriterpreta: 
tion as they apply to visually handicapped 
children. 

Criteria for Graduate 
Study 

Professional Education 

General criteria for graduate programs in 
Chapter 2 should by met. 

teaching Field 

General criteria 

Graduate study for each area of concentra- 
tion, except as indicated, will be represented 
by a greater depth of concentration and 
should provide for development in criteria 
areas not fully developed at the undergradu- 
ate level. 

Criteria for fifth, sixth, and seventh year 
study in each of the teaching fields will be in 
keeping with the patterns already esta- 
blished, with the exceptions indicated in the 
undergraduate design for program(s), in- 
cluding late decision programs. 

Areas of Coiiceifitration 

Preparation for the teaching field of interre- 
lated teacher and education of the physically 
handicapped/ multi-handicapped (PH/MH) are 
drily at the graduate level. Criteria for these 
teaching fields are given below. 

Interrelated Teacher 

The purpose of this program is to prepare 
persons in the combined areas of mental 
retardation, behavior disorders, and learning 
disabilities. It will also encompass Early 
Childhood/Special Education programs that 
follow an interrelated (rion-categorical) ap- 
proach. 

A teacher completing this program will be 
able to prescribe and implement programs 
for children with symptomatic or mild learn- 
ing and/or behavior problems. 

The primary focus will be on prevention and 
amelioration ofchildren's learning problems, 
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with emphasis on the delivery of compre- 
hensive services to ail teachers, administra- 
tive personnel and children. Such ah ap- 
proach has the potential to serve more 
children better in more diverse geographic 
areas. 

A prerequisit tiering this program is a 
four-year t .*ng certificate in early child- 
hood e^' .^ation^ elementaiy education or 
special education. 

Ah interrelated teacher will receive creden- 
tials through pished programs only. All 
interrelated prbgr^s dtiierthah Early Child- 
hood must be full-time study. Modes of deliv- 
ery of service will be reflected in the large 
practicum package of the planned program. 
Each institution which plans such a program 
must demonstrate how its staff; program and 
organization will teach the goal of preparing 
interrelated teachers. 

The content for this teaching field shall con- 
sist of the following. 

1. Content areas (20-25 hours) 

a. Survey of Exceptional Children 

b. Characteristic? of Exception^ Chil- 
dren (to include ^propriate content 
from the areas qf^ment^retardation, 
behavior disorders and learning 
disabilities) 

c. Psychc^dticatidhal Evaluation and 
Assessment 

d. Language Development, Disorders, 
Deviations 

e. Perceptual Motor Development 

f. Reading Difficulties 

g. Early Childhood Exceptionalities 

h. Parent Involvement 

2. Methodology/ Practicum (15-25 hours) 

A clinical experience with children to be 
interrelated with the above content area- The 
teacher preparation program plans must 
include prescriptive techniques and strate- 
gies, parent counseling, management ^>f 
exceptional children^ hum^ interactions 
with professionals, visual motor perception, 
and other areas which can be demonstrated 
as relevant to the teachers role. 
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Teacher of the PHyai^U^ETandicapped/ 
Multi-Handicapped (PH/MH) 

Programs for teachers of physcially and/or 
muiH-haiidicapped(PH/MHj children should 
be designed to develop individuals who can 
make ah important contribution to the edu- 
cation of these low incidence children and 
who can work in multi : disciplihaiy settings 
with a high degree of proficiency. 

The program design should provide for 
teachers to qualify for certification at the T5 
level. The overall program must consist of 
graduate level instruction and should be 
planned according to the student's previous 
college or university study, experiences arid 
overall career goals. Program applicants 
should Have a four-year or a five-year certifi : 
cate in another area of exceptional^ as a 
prerequisite. 

Due to the wide variety o|_ e xcepdonaIities 
that many of these children exhibit^ the 
teacher preparation program must demon- 
strate that it has available to it at least five 
other areas of teacher preparation. These 
could include any combination of the follow- 
ing teacher preparation areas: mental retar- 
dation, learning disabilities, behavior dis : 
orders, visual imp£urmerit, auditory im : 
pairmerit, speech arid language impairment, 
gifted, early childhood arid interrelated tea- 
cher education programs. 

A student completing the program would be 
expected to demonstrate the following com- 
petencies: 



i . Background Information and Skills 

a. Ability to observe, name and define in 
basic medical terminology various 
crippling conditions or other health 
impairments, and describe functional 
behavior qf individuals who have these 
handicaps. 

b. Knowledge of the l milestones of nor- 
mal development frdih birth to 5 years 
in such areas as gross and fine motor 
development, cognition, arid personal 
social ability. 

c. Knowledge needed to recommend the 
most appropriate educational setting 
for individual PH/MH students. 
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d. Ability to write a concise histoiy, 
including behavioral observations, on 
a child for educational planning 
purposes. 

Management of €hildren with Physical 
and Medical Problems 

a. Ability to respond appropriately to 
situations resulting from pupil incon- 
tinence, bathroom problems, sei- 
zures, reactions to medication, and 
severe bruising or bleeding. 

b. Ability to manage and make simple 
adjustments or repairs to hardware, 
such as braces,_splihts, wheelchairs, 
and seek help if heeded. 

c. Ability to manage the physical needs 
of PH/MH persons with no harm to 
the latter or to themselves. 

d. Ability to collaborate with planners 
and maintenance personnel to resolve 
actual or potential architectual bar- 
riers or problems for PH/MH indi- 
viduals. 

Life Adjustment Aspects 

a. Ability to abstract the significant 
psychological, social, educational 
and vocational implications from 
comprehensive clinical reports 
from any other relevant data sources 
on individual crippled children. 

b. Ability to teach handicapped pupils 
at ail levels how to attempt to solve 
their own problems, individually or 
with others, and make their own 
decision after considering and eva- 
luating alternatives. 

c. Ability to collaborate with parents 
and therapy consultants to develop 
PH/MH individuals^ self-sufficiency 
and independent living. 

d. Ability to respond appropriately to 
situations resulting from such con- 
ditions as terminal illness, recently 
acquired disabilities, pupil despon- 
dency resulting from looking and/or 
performing differently, and unrealis- 
tirally high self-expectations. 



4. Diagnostic and Prescriptive Skills 

^ Abii ity to observe and objectively 
record significant behavior of PH/MH 
individuals. 

b. The prospective preschool teacher 
will demonstrate familiarity with and 
ability to perform infant screening 
tests. 

c. Ability to find out what is tested by 
formal tests, how to use test results 
constructively, which tests are appro- 
priate for children with impaired abil- 
ities, and how to consult with appro- 
priate team members. 

5. Educational Planning 

a. Ability to use assessment data in 
writing instructional objectives. 

b. Knowledge of designing and imple- 
menting curriculum objectives to 
prepare PH/MH students for func- 
tioning in present and future settings. 

c. Ability to adapt instructional pro- 
cesses and materials for the instruc- 
tion of particular PH/MH individuals. 

d. The prospective teacher will demon- 
strate, with the help of consultants, 
when appropriate, the ability to mod- 
ify the learning environment by using 
ousting resources and/or by adapt- 
ing materials and physical applian- 
ces to facilitate learring. 

6. Interpersonal Planning and Coordination 

a. Ability to guide, support, and assist 
parents , ith the problems of their 
PH/MH children. 

b. Ability to identify a number of sup- 
port personnel who can assist in the 
adaptation of the learning environ- 
ment for the benefit of a specific 
child, and understanding of the roles 
of these personnel. 

c. Ability to work with parents and pro- 
fessionals in respect to the mutual 
development of goals, methods and 
measurements in priority areas for 
individual children. 
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d; Ability to train teacher aides mid 
volunteers to assist in a classroom 
containing physically and/or multi- 
handicapped children so that the 
handicapped students have more 
opportunity to become independent 
and the teacher has more opportun- 
ity to teach. 

It is expected that these competencies 
could be acquired in a^60 quarter hour 
program. The university requesting pro- 
gram approval in this ^area must show 

^i 5 ^^ 0 /. ^ 1 J vha ^5°? rses '_ at J_ eas ^ 80%_of 
these competencies will be attained, and 
specify the criteria used to determine 
competency. 

Specialized courses and activities should 
deal with the following topics. 

1. The nature of physically and/or multi- 
handicapped children arid youth. 

2. Methods of instructing the physically 
and/or multi-handicapped children and 
youth. 

3. A supervised practicum with physcially 
and/ or multi-handicapped youth. This 
may include any or all of the following. 

a. Observations in various settings. 

b. Short term participation. 

c. Full-time internship experiences. 

Supportive courses/activities should deal 
with the following topics. 

1. Assessment techniques For exceptional 
children. 

2. Theories of language development and/or 
language disabilities; 

3. Educational research. 

4. Adaptive physical education or thera- 
peutic recreation. 

5. One or more courses in a related area, of 
exceptionality, e.g., mental retardation, 



visual impairment, auditory impairment, 
learning disabilities, behavior disorders, 
or gifted. Students expecting to work 
with children having severe sensory 
impairments should be advised to take 
courses in appropriate areas. 

6. One course in either behavior manage- 
ment and/or modification for exceptional 
children or theories of learning. 

7. One course in wdrRirig with families of 
exceptional children. 

8. An introductory survey course in excep- 
tional children and youth is required, if 
not a part of the student's undergraduate 
or previous graduate program. 




Staff 

General staff criteria in Chapter 2 should be 
met. 

FasIHttss 

General facilities criteria in Chapter 2 should 
be met. 




General admission and guidance criteria in 
Chapter 2 should be met. 
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Health Education 

Approved August 1972 



Frame of 
Reference 

Almost any current statement of educational 
goals will include reference to priciples of 
democracy, to helping the student develop a 
sound sense of values, to the development of 
social skills, and self-fulfillment for the indi- 
vidual. Such statements will usually em- 
phasize that each area of the curriculum will 
contribute to these goals: This contribution 
is as much an objective of the health educa- 
tion program as it is of each of the other 
curriculum areas. 

A well : plaiihed health education program is 
designed to insure that all students attain 
desirable physical and mental health practi- 
ces, understanding of, and respect for their 
bodies, a sbtind set of values and attitudes 
concerning themselves and others, the 
application of health education learnings 
and skills for the wise use of leisure time, 
and understanding of opportunities in the 
health profession. Emphasis should be on 
behavior rather than on disease. 

Sound programs of personal maintenance, 
involving appropriate rest, diet,_aricL_recrea ; 
tional activities contribute i to self fulfillment. 
They also may prevent illnesses resulting 
from undue physical and mental strain. For 
many citizens, desirable health practice will 
best be developed through public school 
health education programs: 

Health education, like many other academic 
fields, has turned to the concept oriented 
approach in curriculum planning and devel- 
opment. A concept is ah idea, a stable 
impression, a meaning or a thought held by 
ah individual. Concepts provide a heeded 
framework for knowledge, thought, and be- 
havior, all necessary aspects of health edu- 
cation. These concepts are arranged in a 
kind of hierarchy to reflect the wholeness of 
health education. This structure of knowl- 



edge tends toward some permanence in the 
curriculum and allows for the accumulation 
and introduction of hew knowledge within 
the framework of hew ideas. Some specific 
concerns of health education are listed below. 

• Instruction which includes: personal 
hygiene and cleanliness; the human 
body, including its organic fuhctteiis, 
structure, and maintenance; nutrition; 
dental hygiene; mental, social and emo- 
tional health, preparation for marriage 
and family life, including human sexual- 
ity; disease prevention and control in- 
cluding the communicable and degener- 
ative diseases as well as chronic health 
disorder^ community health, drug 
abuse, environmental health, and health 
careers. 

• A healthful school environment which 
should be used as a teaching and learn- 
ing experience. 

• Health services including health exami- 
nations, individual screening, counsel- 
ing and referral, and emergency care, 
including first aid. 



Program Design 

Criteria for Under- 
graduate Programs 

General Education 

General education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met. 

Professional Education 

Professional education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met. 
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Teaching Field 

The teacher preparation program in health 
education should enable graduates to teach 
the science of healthful living so that each 
person can practice it. 

Such a program should take into considera- 
tion the massive changes at work in modern 
society arid their effects on individuals. 
Prospective health educators must develop 
strong understanding and competence in 
human growth and development, decision- 
making and interaction. They must develop 
personal qualities such as self-awareness, 
self-direction, the ability to communicate, 
sound personal health, self-renewal with a 
commitment to continued education, the 
ability to stimulate others to progressive 
learning and self-actualization. 

Specialized preparation should include the 
following. 

a. Biological and behavioral sciences as 
they relate to health and ah understand- 
ing of the human organism as it func- 
tions biologically, psychologically and 
socially. 

b. Health affairs, issues, and problems of 
the individual in society, with consequent 
idcritificat Ion of leading health problems. 

c. Human growth and development and its 
relationship to health, with specific 
awareness of the individual needs and 
differences of children. 

d. Modern concepts of health and health 
education as tasks for use in developing 
positive attitudes and behaviors. 

The following competencies are considered 
basic to the effective teaching b' riealth edu- 
cation at all public school levels. 

a. Understanding of basic educational 
procedures and goals 

b. Understanding of aims and nature of 
school health education. 

c. Basic understandings in the biological 
sciences (such as human biology, anat- 
omy, phsyiology), the physical sciences 
(such as chemistry), and the behavioral 
sciences (such as psychology, sociology 
arid cultural anthropology). 



d. Command of both the : content and the 
educational procedures which would 
contribute to the full scope of behavioral 
objectives in the following areas. 

1. The school health program, includ- 
ing healthful school environment, 
health instruction and health guid- 
ance. 

2. Mental, emotional and social health, 
alcohol, drugs arid tobacco. 

3. Dental health, vision, hearing. 

4. Emergency care, including first aid 
arid medical self-help. 

5. Safety education, including occupa- 
tional, home and recreational safety; 
man-made arid natural disasters. 

6. Community healthy including such 
aspects of environmental health as 
air pollution, water pollution, and 
radiation; fluoridation; agencies pro- 
moting community health: official, 
voluntary, and professional health 
agencies and organizations; interna- 
tional health organizations. 

7. Nutrition, including knowledge of 
basic nutrients, wise selection and 
use of foods^ obesity and weight con- 
trol; food faddism; food fallacies and 
controversial food topics. 

S. Disease prevention arid control, in- 
cluding the communicable and the 
degenerative diseases, and chronic 
health disorders. 

9. Family life education including hu- 
man sexuality, arid the psycho-social 
and cultural factors related to mar- 
riage arid family relations. 

10. Consumer health including intelli- 
gent selection of health products and 
health services, consumer protection 
agencies, health misconceptions arid 
superstitions, health insurance plans, 
and health careers. 

e. Skill in the use of a wide variety of mate- 
rials arid media in the instructional pro- 
gram and demonstration of appropriate 
methodology in the teaching-learning 
process; Evidences of^ preparation to 
teach in school environments which util- 
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ize ream teaching, flexible scheduling, 
para-professionals, independent study, 
technological resources and other exper : 
imental and innovative instructional 
patterns and learning processes. 

f. Practical knowledge of work of commun- 
ity health agencies, the delivery of health 
services, and school health education 
programs gathered from clinical expe- 
riences including observation, participa- 
tion, field experiences in community 
health programs, arid student teaching 
experience . These experiences should be 
supervised and should begin early in the 
program. 

g. Adequate understandings of the health 
science professional and para-profes- 
sional careers as they function in health 
agencies, and skill in guiding young peo- 
ple in making wise choices of life work in 
these areas. 

h. Ba^c knowledge and understanding of 
current health needsand priorities in the 
delivery of health services and the role of 
the health professional (physician, den- 
tist, pharmacist, environmentalist) and 
the para-professional (medical helpers, 
technician, therapist). 



Staff and 
Facilities 

General staff criteria in Chapter 2 should be 
met. 

Facilities 

General facilities criteria in Chapter 2 should 
be met. 



Admission and 
Guidance 

General admission and guidance criteria in 
Chapter 2 should be met. 



Criteria for Graduate 
Programs 

Professional Education 

General criteria for graduate programs in 
Chapter 2 should be met. 

Teaching Field 

General criteria for graduate programs in 
Chapter 2 should be met. 
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Approved February 1967 (Undergraduate) 

Approved February 1S0S (Graduate) 



Frame of 
Reference 

Almost any current statement of educational 
goals will include reference to principles of 
democracy, to helping the student develop a 
sound sense of values, to the development of 
social skills, and to self-fulfillment for the 
individual. Such statements emphasize that 
each area of the curriculum will contribute 
to these goals. This contribution is as much 
an objective of the health and physical edu- 
cation program as it is of each of the other 
curriculum areas. 

A well-plarihed health and physical educa- 
tion program is designed to insure that all 
students attain desirable physical arid men- 
tal health practices, understanding of and 
respect for their bodies, understanding of 
the dynamics of human movement, a high 
degree of physical and neuromuscular de- 
velopment and fitness, knowledge of and 
ability to perform a wide variety of physical 
skills, a sound set of values and attitudes 
concerning themselves _and5>thers, and abil- 
ity in several types of recreational skills for 
leisure time. 

Sbuiid programs of personal maintenance, 
involving appropriate rest, diet, and recrea- 
tional activities contribute to self-fulfillment. 
They also combat illnesses resulting from 
undue physical and mental strain. For many 
citizens desirable health practice will best be 
developed through well-planned public 
school health and physical education 
programs. 

Health arid physical education programs 
should present a progressive sequence of 
knowledge arid skills in accordance with the 
characteristics arid needs of each age group. 
Such programs should provide experiences 
arid opportunities for learning in both health 



and physical education. Health and physical 
education are closely related_ and Jnter-de- 
pendent. However L tfiey are separate and dis- 
tinct fields with a body of knowledge unique 
to each. 



Program Design 

Criteria for Under- 
graduate Programs 

General Education 

General education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met. 

Professional Education 

In additibii td the professional education 
criteria in Chapter 2, the following compe- 
tencies needed by health and physical edu^ 
cation teachers are usually considered, a part 
of the concerns of professional education. 

a. Ah understanding of the approach to the 
teaching of health and physical education. 

b. An understanding of physiological^ psy- 
chological, and sociological patterns of 
human growth and development of 
learners at ail levels. 

c. The ability to evaluate 'earning and skills 
in health and physical education. 

d. the ability to interpret the aims and 
objectives of health and physical educa- 
tion to the public. 

Teaching Field 

Because the characteristics and needs of 
children differ so greatly between the early 
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childhood, middle, and secondary levels, the 
health and physical education programs 
appropriate to each of these levels must also 
differ greatly in content, methods, and pur- 
pose. Therefore the health arid physical edu : 
cation teacher who is responsible For such 
programs heeds a great number of under- 
standings arid abilities. Courses on the 
undergraduate level should provide For the 
Following competencies. 



The following competencies are required 
of health and physical education teachers: 

1. Understanding of the purposes of school 
health and physical education programs 
and their relationship to the goals of pub- 
lic school education. 

2. Understanding of the relationships be- 
tween school health and physical educa- 
tion programs and the related fields of 
safety, recreation and outdoor education. 

3. Understanding of how health and physi- 
cal education classes can be organized 
and conducted to help the student 
develop a set of moral and social values 
and behaviors. 

4. Knowledge and understanding of anat- 
omy, physiology, and kinesiology, and 
the ability to apply this knowledge in 
teaching. 

5. Understanding of the relationships be- 
tween the aims arid content of school 
health programs and the aims and con- 
tent of school physical education pro- 
grams. 

6. Understanding of the relationships be- 
tween the aims of school physical educa- 
tion programs, school intramural pro- 
grams, and interscholastic athletic pro- 
grams. 

7. Ability to perform and demonstrate a 
wide variety of the skills involved in the 
physical activities, games, and sports of 
our culture, as well as the basic human 
movements of all age levels. 

8. Understanding of the historical develop- 
ment of health and physical education 
influencing present day philosophy in 
those areas. 



Competencies needed by teachers of ele- 
mentary and secondary school health in- 
clude the following. 

1. Understanding of the aims land nature of 

^Jl^L^??^^ 110 ^^ 3 ? 1 ^ health ser- 
vices programs in elementary and se- 
condary schools: 

2. Understanding and knowledge of the fol- 
lowing areas as related to the elementary 
and the secondary school health pro- 
grams. 

• Personal hygiene arid cleanliness 

• The human body, its organic struc- 
ture, functioning, arid maintenance 

• Nutrition (including planning family 
nutrition) 

• Dental hygiene 

• Mental and emotional health 

• Community, national, international 
and world health problems 

• Sex education, including preparation 
for marriage and the family 

• Depressants and stimulants (includ- 
ing alcohol, narcotics, and tobacco) 

• Accident prevention 

• Communicable diseases 

• Consumer health (including health 
misconceptions and quackery) 

3. Ability to recognize normal physical, 
mental and emotional growth and devel- 
opmental patterns of schoolage children, 
and ability to identify deviations. 

4. Understanding of the illnesses arid health 
problems encountered by children and 
teenagers and knowledge of effective 
remedies and preventives. 

5. Ability to consult with and advise indi- 
vidual students of all age levels concern- 
ing their health problems. 

6. Ability to initiate and conduct programs 
of specialized instruction and activities 
for students with individual needs or 
problems. 

7. Ability to conduct health screening 
procedures. 

8. Ability to interpret and relate the find- 
ings of physical examinations to the total 
school health program. 
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9. Ability to use surveys and other research 
techniques and statistics in studying 
community health problems. 

10. Understanding of desirable health hab- 
its, practices, and attitudes at the ele- 
mentary level, in order that health educa : 
tion programs at upper grade levels may 
be founded upon such attitudes and 
understandings in students. 



The following competencies are needed by 
teachers of elementary and secondary 
school physical education. 

1. Ability to design wholesome arid effec- 
tive physical (education programs. 

2. At the elementary level, a thorough 
understanding of activities such as 

• Games of low organization arid skill 

• Rhythmic arid mimetic activities 

• Simple team games 

• Beginning and elementary stunts and 
tumbling 

• Beginning swimming 

• Simple individual physical skills 

• Movement education 

3. At the secondary level, a thorough un- 
derstanding of activities such as 

• Team sports 

• Individual and dual sports 

• Aquatics (beginning, intermediate, 
and advanced) 

• Gymnastics and tumbling 

• Dance 

• Isometric and isotonic exercises 

• Outdoor living (including camping, 
boating, etc.) 

• Adult recreational activities 

• Safety arid first aid 

• Track arid field 

• Self-testing activities 

• Body mechanics 

• Coeducational recreation activities 

4. Understanding of patterns of normal 
growth and development of school child- 
ren and the encouragement of such 
growth th rough physical education 
activities. 

5. Understanding of, and the ability to 
design, physical education programs and 
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activities for children with exceptional 
needs; 

6. Understanding of, arid ability to use, sev- 
eral types of testirig devices to measure 
physical strength, growth, and fitness, 
and the ability to incorporate the find- 
ings of such tests into physical educa- 
tion programs. 

7. Understanding of a desirable sequence of 
physir al education activities which may 
be implemented in school physical edu- 
cation programs to provide optimal 
learning and development in children. 

8. Ability to purchase, store, maintain, 
improvise and use facilities and equip- 
ment needed in the physical education 
program. 

9. Understanding of the the various injuries 
which may occur through participation 
in physical education and sports activi- 
ties and the ability to administer neces- 
sary and immediate treatment. 

10. Ability to design and conduct intramural 
sports programs, including a wide range 
of activities answering the needs of all 
interested students. 



The following are needed by the secondary 
school physical education teacher in 
coaching interscholastic athletic teams. 

1. Understanding of the relationships be- 
tween secondary school intramural 
sports arid interscholastic athletic 
programs. 

2. Understanding and appreciation of the 
positive values of participation in inter- 
scholastic athletics and ability to con- 
duct such programs from this frame of 
reference. 

3. Ability to organize and arrange inter- 
scholastic athletic schedules which fit 
the school's aims and objectives and 
consider the welfare of team members. 

4. Understanding of the various stategies 
and skills involved in interscholastic 
athletic activities. 

i2iiu 



Criteria for Graduate 
Programs 

Professional Education 

In addition to general criteria for graduate 
programs in Chapter 2, the following areas of 
study should be addressed. 

Behavioral sciences 

The graduate curriculum should include suf- 
ficient preparation in the behavioraljjcien- 
ces; particularly psychology, socjolo^,OTd 
anthropology, in c>rder to provide under- 
standing of concepts which apply to health 
physical educSion A Such concepts will 
include decision making, belief structure, 
psychology of language, value systems, learn- 
ing theories, communication theories, com- 
munity organization and group dynamics. 

Education, the school and society 

This area should provide the graduate stu- 
dent with greater knowledge and under- 
standing of the psychological and social 
foundations of education, Le., how people 
learri; the place of education and schools in 
society; and the history and philosophy of 
education, including health and physical 
education. In addition, there should be 
opportunities for the students to attain the 
understandings and knowledge necessary 
for competency in the areas of curriculum 
theory and development, organization and 
administration of educational programs; and 
supervision of instruction. 

At the doctoral level, study in this area 
should include the nature arid scope of 
higher education, including teacher arid 
graduate education. 

Evaluation and Research 

Graduate programs at the master's level 
should provide opportunities for the stu- 
dents to develop competency sufficient to 
locate, understand, and evaluate the findings 
of studies related ^to health and/qr physical 
education and to interpret these for the 
benefit of school j^rograms and the general 
public. The students should be able to evalu- 
ate educational materials and to construct 
and apply instruments for evaluating the 



results of health arid physical educatibri 
programs. 

Doctoral study should result in a more com- 
prehensive knowledge of statistical proce- 
dures, research design, arid methodology. 
The dissertation should provide a significant 
research experience. 

Teaching Field 

The graduate program for students who spe- 
cialize in health education should be suffi- 
ciently structured to help the students to 
develop reasonable, competerice iri the fol- 
lowing areas b*the health scierices. 

• Accident prevention 

• Anatomy 

• Chemistry 

• Gonrinuriity arid world health 

• Disease control 

• Human biology 

• Marriage arid family life 

• Mental health 

• Microbiology 

• Nutrition 

• Physiology 

• Scieritific facts arid principles pertinent 
to personal, family, arid community 
health. 

The graduate program design iri physical 
educatibri should be such that courses 
iri particular areas should be taken iri 
sequence, mbvirig_frbm the gerieral to 
depth in the specific. Graduate study iri 
physical educatibri should strerigtheri 
arid exterid the student's knowledge of 
history, pririciples, arid philosophy of 
exercise, movement exploration, sports 
psychology, the mechanical analysis of 
physical activities, and kinesio-therapy: 

Further, the graduate program iri physi- 
cal educatibri should provide bppbrturii- 
ties for students to develop ari urider- 
staridirig of the application of these 
scierices arid areas of knowledge to the 
growth arid development of atypical as 
well as typical children. 

In order to meet the needs of all students, 
the institution should also provide pro- 
grams of study which give equal eriipha- 
sis to health education arid physical 
education. Programs for studerits with 
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these needs should be designed to 
include the basic areas of knowledge 
shown above, and an equal number of 
courses should be selected from the 
health and physical education content 
areas. 



General staff criteria in Chapter 2 should be 
met. In addition, the director of a program in 
health and physical education should hold 
an earned doctorate, or its equivalent and 
should have had teaching and administrative 
experience. 

Facilities 

General facilities criteria in Chapter 2 should 
be met. In addition, a variety of facilities 



should be provided to insure the possibility 
of a broad program; Adequate playing fields, 
courts, gymnasia, dance studios, swimming 
pools, and other necessary activity areas 
should be provided. Facilities should meet 
the needs of men and women for developing 
the ^competencies sought in the instructional, 
intramural, recreation and intercollegiate 
programs. 

For graduate programs, special laboratories 
furnished with the necessary equipment for 
research and study in the areas of kinesio- 
logy, physiology, and all other appropriate 
areas of the program should be available. 



General admission and guidance criteria in 
Chapter 2 should be met. 
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Music Education 

Approved August 1978 



Frame of 



The public school music teacher must be 
aware pf_toe_phiiosophy; function, and cur- 
rent practices of public education, and be 
capable of making music a living force in the 
lives of children in schooi and in the com- 
munity. The criteria submitted herewith have 
been developed as an outline of how such 
teachers can best be prepared for service in 
the elementary and secondary schools of 
Gebrgia- 

The various institutions of higher education 
in Georgia will differ greatly in outlook, per- 
sonnel, physical equipment find clientele. 
The criteria are intended to allow for such 
differences. 

Due to the highly specialized nature of music 
education curricula and the necessity of dis- 
tributing required music courses over four 
years of study, continuing communication 
between two- and four-year institutions 
within the state is strongly encouraged. It is 
recommended that only thos^two-year insti- 
tutions which have the cumcuium^ facili- 
ties, faculty and budget to^ provide instruc- 
tion in music theory, music literature, 
applied music and ensembles at a level com- 
parable to that received in the first two years 
of study in four-year institutions should 
offer a major program of study in music. 

The college music department must main- 
tain systematic liaison with^ the public 
schools of the area which it serves for three 
purposes. 

• To keep informed as to current practices 
and problems in the public schools. 

• To serve as a follow-up for recent gradu- 
ates both for their benefit arid as a means 
of discovering arid correcting weaknesses 
in the pre-service program. 



To coordinate better the pre-cdllege and 
college preparation of the potential music 
teachers still in secondary schools. 



Program Design 

Criteria for Under' 
graduate Programs 

General Education 

General education _ criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met. In addition, music programs 
in higher education throughout the country 
reflect in their organization a four-year 
sequence to allow for the unique aspects of 
music learning. Accordingly, the music edu- 
cation student should begin musical studies 
upon entering college to allow for continu- 
ous development of musical L skills and com- 
petencies^This would necessitate that gen- 
eral education courses be distributed over 
the entire, college program rather than con- 
centrated in the first two years. 



Professional Education 

Professional education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met. In addition, studente^houid 
receive an overview of all music instruction 
in elementary and secondary schools, mate- 
rials and techniques of teaching music, and 
music curriculum organization. 

Professional laboratory experiences in music 
education should be consistent with the 
concentration (ihs^ 

or special education). These experiences 
should be as broad as possible and should 
include all aspects of the music teacher's 
responsibilities. 
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In order to provide a quality program of 
music education, the institution shall estab- 
lish a variety of music offerings. The pro- 
grams should be designed to meet the heeds 
of students with varied interests. Offerings 
should include: aural skills, music analysis, 
instrumental classes, choral classes, elec- 
tronic music, arid folk instruments (ej?., fret- 
ted instilments, recorder, auto harp). Classes 
will be available in which music listening 
experiences are possible. This program 
should have continuity and sequence. 

The institution will make possible ah in- 
structional setting with the following com- 
ponents: Music literature, basic musician- 
ship, music history, theory, composition, 
elective music, non-western music, inter- 
disciplinary studies, orchestra or string 
orchestra, band, choral grbtips, specialized 
ensembles, exploratory class instruction in 
keyboard or voice, and independent study. 
The student will be able to organize, perform, 
or listen to music in each of the above 
settings. 

The following items are common to all music 
education majors. Students will concentrate 
in one or two areas as listed under Areas of 
Concentration 

^yjnstitation may elect to offer fewer titan 
all three of die available areas of concentra- 
tion, in which case faculty and facility 
requirements may be adjusted accordingly. 

Applied Music. 

The student shall be able to 

1. perform music from the standard con- 
cert literature oh a level which can be 
judged as minimally professional in 
quality. 

2 . perform at an ac ceptable level in public at 
least one solo selection and one ensem- 
ble selection from the standard concert 
repertoire. 

3. demonstrate functional proficiency in 
vocal, keyboard, and folk instrument 
skills. 

Music Theory (hot including arranging). 
The student shall be able to 




1 : sing at sight {using solfeggio or huinbers) 
diatonic and chromatic melodies of at 
least sixteen bars with one or more 
modulations. 

2. sing at sight harmony parts in a SATB 
choral arrangement. 

3. play piano accompaniments to selected 
diatonic and chromatic melodies of at 
least eight bars. 

4. take ^ctetion which shall involve mel- 
ody, harmony, and rhythm. 

5. write harmonies to folk/hymn tunes 
using traditional and contemporary 
harmonies. 

6. analyze instrumental and choral scores, 
indicating Harmonies, hohharmbhic ele- 
ments, form, and style. 

7. compose music to reflect skills in har- 
monic, rhythmic, and melodic writing. 

3. demonstrate knowledge of the rudiments 
of musical composition and i^rformahce 
by means of electronic sound sources. 



Music History and Literature. 

The student shall be able to 

1 . Demonstrate knowledge of the history of 
both western and hori : westerri music 
from Helehic Greece to the present _with 
emphasis on music created since 1800. 

2. Describe the significant characteristics 
of periods in the history of Occidental 
music (such as the Renaissance, Classic 
Period, Romantic Period). 

3. Demonstrate knowledge of the history 
and development of American music. 

4. Demonstrate knowledge of the history of 
standard orchestral and band instru- 
ments. 

5. Demonstrate knowledge of some standard 
vocal, orchestral, hand and keyboard 
literature. 

Conducting. 

The student shall be able to 

1 ; ^ccptobiy conduct large ensembles from 
printed scores of music graded at a 



difficulty level of a minimum of Class B 
music. 

2 : Demonstrate through actual conducting 
of large ^groups appropriate stylistic 
interpretation of period music: 

3. Exhibit acceptable pedagogical tech- 
niques through conducting fferforining 
organizations representative of elemen- 
tary, junior high/ middle school and high 
school groups. 

Eni«mbiei and Organizations. 

The student shall: 

1. Be an active participant throughout his 
undergraduate program in the large en- 
semble most appropriate to his major 
interest {band, orchestra, or chorus). 

2: Have experience in theuse of the pt imary 
performance medium in a variety of 
ensemble settings. 

3. Have at least one ensemble experience in 
an area which makes use of a secondary 
jrerfonnarice medium. 

Music in Special Education. 

The student shall demonstrate: 

L Acceptable pedagogical techniques in 
rtxaihstreairuhg children who suffer from 
physical, psychological or emotional 
difficulties into the musical activities 
germane to the concentration which the 
potential music educator seeks. 

2. Acceptable pedagogical techniques that 
provide a wide range of individual and 
group projects designed to stimulate and 
satisfy the gifted student's curiosity 
about musical phenomena. 

Areas of Concentration. 

VahMntratton in Instrumental Music. 

The student shall 

a. Be knowledgeable about the history and 
acoustical properties o r arind, string, and 
percussion instruments currently used. 

b. Demonstrate basic performance tech- 
niques oh wind, string, and percussion 
instruments. 

c: Be able to transpose from keys normally 
found in instrumental scores 
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d. Be knowledgeable about orchestral, wihd L 
and percussion .literature for groups of 
varying size (solo, small ensemble, an<* 
large ensemble) at all levels of difficulty 
appropriate for school use. This know- 
ledge should include all types of musical 
style. 

e. Be knowledgeable about teaching ma- 
terials and methods for all string, wind, 
and percussion instruments at all levels 
of difficulty appropriate for school use. 

f . Be knowledgeable about the philosophy, 
development, ^d organization of in- 
strumental music in the schools. 

g. Demonstrate mastery of basic rehearsal 
and ci is s room management techniques 
(cdiidu ^tirig, seating arrangement, equip- 
ment utilization, field techniques, dis- 
cipline, etc.) for groups of varying size 
and style (baroque orchestral, jazz combo, 
rock groups, etc.}: 

h. Demonstrate the necessary skills for 
planning and brgahizihgthe ihst^mehtal 
music program bh a day : tb-day basis 
(lesson plans, scope and sequence of 
ihstriiixiehtal activities, marching band 
techniques, etc.) 

i. Perform accurately and with appropriate 
style, representative literature of at least 
one brass, percussion, string, or wbod : 
wind instrument 

j: Demonstrate the ability to arrange and/or 
compose yistructfonai materials for 
groups of varying size and style. 

ConBen^aiion in CHcral Music. 

The student shall 

a. Be a competent instrumental or vocal 
performer with ability sufficiently ad- 
vanced to assure ah accurate and 
musically expressive l^rfdrmahce. 

b. H ave a basic understanding of the voice 
as a musical instrument and be able to 
use the singing voice confidently and 
effectively in demonstration. 

c. Have sufficient keyboard facility to play 
simple chords and reasonably difficult 
melodic lines. 

d. Demonstrate competence in conducting 
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and be able to create through effective 
rehearsal technique musically satisfying 
performances accompanied or unac- 
companied; 

e. Demonstrate ability to maRe construc- 
tive change in performing groups through 
explanation and demonstration of various 
choral techniques (tone production, 
diction, etc.). 

f. Be acquainted with a broad choral music 
repertoire including master choral works 
and contemporary literature in a variety 
of styles. 

g. Be able to arrange and adapt music from 
a variety of sources for various com- 
binations of voices of different ages or 
ability levels; 

h. Be able lu describe the physical and 
musical characteristics of singing ability 
as it develops, from early childhood to 
adulthood, and provide effective instruc- 
tion in solo and ensemble singing for 
people of all ages. 

i. Be acquainted with a broad range of solo 
and small ensemble literature including 
music from a wide variety of musical 
styles and perioas. 

Concentration in Btemeniarg/Generai 
Music Education. 

The student shall 

a. Be able to organize a sequential music 
program as outlined in the current Geor- 
gia State Music Curriculum Guide. 

b. Demonstrate knowledge of and ability to 
use current teaching methods and learn- 
ing aids such as basal series and accom- 
panying aural and visual aids, classroom 
instrumental instruction aids, and sight- 
singing and ear-training aids. 

c. Understand the development and use of 
the elementary student's voice. 

d; Demonstrate the ability to teach move- 
ment education appropriate for music 
education. 

e. Be able to teach folk and recreation 
instruments. 

f. Demonstrate knowledge of electronic 
music. 

116. 



g; Demonstrate the effective use of ed- 
ucational media (film, video equipment, 
tape recorder, listening labs). 

h. Understand evaluation by current stand- 
ardized tests and other evaluative in- 
struments. 

i. Be able to play simple accompaniments 
on a keyboard or other accompanying 
instrument. 

j. Be knowledgeable about careers in music . 

k. Understand the management of budget 
and scheduling. 

I: Recognize the importance offitting music 
into the total life of the individual, school 
and community. 

m. Demonstrate the ability to use techniques 
of creative drama to help actualize the 
feeling arid intent of music. 

Criteria for Graduate 
Programs 

Professional Education 

General criteria for graduate programs in 
Chapter 2 should be met. 

Teaching Field 
Core Requirements. 

The student shall 

1. Demonstrate comprehensive musical 
skills and understanding relative to solv- 
ing problems in teaching. 

2; identify and diagnose musical problems 
and be able to suggest appropriate solu- 
tions that will lead to the refinement of 
the musical sound. 

3. Be able, by the use of current concepts of 
developmental psychology, to solve 
management problems in the music 
education setting. 

4. Possess historical and philosophical 
perspectives in music education with 
emphasis on interaction of music with 
social needs of communities, and aware- 
ness of the current impact of change. 
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5. Possess knowledge of current music 
research methods in order to assess 
results realistically. 

6. Be able to reinforce and assess student 
progress through positive teacher be- 
havior: 

7. Demonstrate musical sensitivity while 
performing bh an instrument or with the 
voice. 

8. Be able to use contemporary technology 
for both music making and music re- 
production. 

9. Be flexible in planning and promoting 
music curricula to meet the alternating 
demands of educational change (i.e., 
change to small ensemble from large 
groups). 

10. Be able to employ appropriate measure 1 
merit techniques to evaluate all aspects 
of music learning of individuals arid 
groups at all levels. 

Concentration In Instrumental Music. 

The student shall 

1. demonstrate advanced competency, in 
knowledge, attitudes and skills needed 
for the bachelor's certification. Super- 
vised field-based experiences iri a variety 
of settings milst be an iiitefgral part of 
the program. Attention will be given to 
processes that enable the student to 
work with a broad spectrum of learners 
(slow, gifted, disadvantaged). 

2. demonstrate advanced coriductirig tech : 
riiques appropriate Tor the difficulty of 
repertoire used iri high school. 

3. have specialized knowledge of tone, 
blend, and interpretation of all types of 
music. 

4. be able to plan arid organize an instru- 
mental curriculum using current trends 
in comprehensive musicianship. 

5. Be able to identify arid recruit qualified 
students iri order to develop a_ relevant 
instrumental program at middle arid 
senior high school levels. 

Concentration In Vocal Music. 

The student shall 
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1 . Demdristrate advanced coriductirig tech- 
niques appropriate for the difficulty of 
repertoire used at the high school level. 

2. Be able ^to diagnose by ear any errors in 
P* tc * 1, _ Jpy^FL J^J^?r jlimbre while in 
rehearsal and provide effective solutions. 

3. Have specialized knowledge of choral 
tone, blend, and interpretation iri all 
styles of music. 

4. Be able to plan arid organize a choral cur- 
riculum utilizing current trends in com- 
prehensive musicianship. 

5. Be able to identify and recruit qualified 
students in order to develop a relevant 
choral program. 

6. Have supervised field-based music or 
music educatidri experiences which will 
contribute to the irriprbvemerit of the 
teaching process. 

Concentration in Elementary/ General 
Music. 

The student shall 

1. Demonstrate ability to synthesize knowl- 
edge of teaching strategies. 

2. Complete prescribed courses for super- 
vision of student teachers. 

3. Be able to contribute to cumculiim 
development iri his individual school, 
system- wide, aild in relation to the total 
school curriculum. 

4. Be able to implement successfully the 
responsibilities of a supervisbr/cddrd : 
iriatbr. 

5 - &?]abletq Pi™ *ndmdual °_ r syste m- wide 
programs to meet community needs. 




In addition to general staff criteria in Chapter 
2, the musicjaculty should include at least 
three full-time persons or the equivalent, 
among whom the following teaching com- 
petencies are distributed. 
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• Music Theory 

• Music History and Literature 

• Instrumental Music (individual instruc- 
tion and band and/or orchestral con- 
ducting) 

• Vocal Music (individual instruction and 
choral conducting) 

• Piano 

• Elementary School Music 

• Middle School/Junior High Music 

• Secondary School Music 

Facilities 

General facilities criteriairi Chapter 2 should 
be met. 

In addition, physical facilities should pro- 
vide adequate housing for instruction in 
music. This includes classrooms, rehearsal 
rooms, studios, offices and individual prac- 
tice rooms, and equipmentneeded for effec- 
tive instruction, (instruments and recording 
and record-playing facilities). A library suffi- 
cient in music for all performance require : 
ments should be available. It should include 
recordings and scores for all course work, 
and books and periodicals about music and 
music teaching for all anticipated study of 
reference heeds. The facilities should in- 
clude: 

• Current music series and their accom- 
panying aural and visual aids. 

• Social arid ethnic instruments. 

• Listening laboratories 

• Electronic music composition labora- 
tories 

• Electronic sound equipment 

• Audio and video equipment 




In addition to general admission and gui- 
dance criteria in Chapter 2. the following 
criteria should be met. 
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Undergraduate 
Admission 

Applied music auditions for admission or 
placement in the music education program 
should take into consideration the appli : 
cant's intended area of concentration. Ad- 
mission of potential music education stu- 
dents should include some means of as- 
sessing the student's persdh^ ^d embtibhal 
compatibility with the demands of the music 
education profession, Such ah assessment 
should be as influential as the applied music 
audition in deteriiuhiiig the student's accep- 
tance into a music department as a music 
education major. 

The background of incoming students should 
be carefully evaluated. Superior students 
should be admitted to advanced courses and 
deficient students should be assigned to 
special sections or given remedial work. 



Graduate Admission 

1. Admission to any graduate program in 
music education shall be based on dem- 
onstrated competence in those criteria 
specified for certification at the under- 
graduate level ih tile same area of special- 
ization. It is recommended that at least 
one year of successful school music 
teaching experience be competed prior 
to admission to the program, or that the 
candidate be engaged actively in an 
appropriate teaching position concurrent 
with the graduate study. 

2. Admission sjSqtrtd also be dependent bri 
a battery of examinations to include but 
not be limited to the following. 

a- Teaching aptitude evidenced by abil- 
ity to communicate and interact posi- 
tively witti others. 

b. Questiohson music education, music 
literature, history, and theory. 

c. Performance on a accompanying 
instrument at a functional level. 

d. Performance on a major instrument. 
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3. Admission to the graduate music educa- 
tion program should not be denied oil 
anyone of the criteria biit on a composite 
of all. Competencies must be clearly de- 



lineated that differentiate admission 
standards between f^ifqnriance majors 
arid music education majors. 




Reading 

Approved June 1982 and August 1978 



Reference 

This set of criteria defines requirements In 
the area of reading to fit the heed of three 
types of educators. 

• Se5?pndaffy teacfeer s (7-12). f^i^Sstxa- 
^rs, and supenrfsors not recprfred _ to 
complete a five-hour course in the teach- 
ing of reading. 

• Teachers of English, speech, foreign lan- 
guage and special education who are 
required to complete a five-hour course 
in the teaching of reading. 

• Teachers who wish to pursue graduate 
programs for reading specialists. 

^9I&P?tencies that j*h°uMj>^ L^IY^^P^ _hy 
persons in each of the three categories are 
specified. 




Criteria for Under- 
graduate Programs 

General Education 

Not Applicable to this topic. 

Professional Education 

Not Applicable to this topic. 

Teaching Field 

Rather than delineating requirements for a 
teaching Held, this section defines required 
competencies in the area of reading. 
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Minimal competencies for secondary 
teachers (7-12), administrators, and su- 
pervisors not requried to complete a five- 
hour course in the teaching of reading. 

Identification oj Learning Need* 

The teacher should be able to determine the 
reading difficulty level of instructional mate 
rials the student can read successfully. 

Selecting Materials f or Learning 

T^_^™^?_ r ^^^i^ t>e^|>lcto^ select and use 
appropriate instructional materials. 

Planning Activities to Meet jucarning 
Need* 

The teacher should be able to develop goals 
for the learner's reading with the learner. 

Employing Teaching Methods Appro- 
priate Jot the Learner, His Needs, the 
Planned Activities, and the Materials 

The teacher should be able to develop vocab : 
iilary, give bacRgrouhd information, and set 
purposes for learning material to be taught. 

EtKtiuating Student Reading 
Performance 

The teacher should be able to determine 
reading skills heeded and evaluate content 
mastery. 

Minimal competencies for teachers of Eng- 
lish, speech, foreign language and special 
education who are required to complete a 
live-hour course in the teaching of reading* 

Identification of Learning Nkted* 

• The teacher should be able to determine 
the reading difficulty level of iristruc : 
tionaJ materials the student can read 
successfully. 

• The^teacher should be ableto determine 
the reading skills necessary for the stu- 
dent to read the content of the lesson to 
be taught. 

Selecting Materials for Learning 

• The teacher should be able to identify, 
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select and utilize materials for develop- 
ing appropriate reading skills. 

• The teacher should be able to identify the 
readability levels of books. 

Planning Activities to Meet Learning 
Need* 

• The teacher should be able to develop 
goals for the learner's reading with the 
learner. 

• The teacher should be able to prescribe 
reading materials at the proper level for 
the learner and appropriate to his 
interests. 

Employing Teaching Metticds Appro- 
priate for the Learner* Him Needs, the 
Planned Activities, and the amterialm. 

• The teacher should be able to develop 
vocabulary, give background information, 
and set purposes for learning the mate- 
rials to be taught. 

• The teacher should be able to motivate 
the learner to read to accomplish his 
purposes. 

Evaluating Student Reading Perfor- 
mance 

• The teacher should be able to determine 
reading skills needed and evaluate con- 
tent mastery. 

• The teacher should be able to evaluate 
criterion-referenced reading teste and 
other measures of student progress. 



a. Understanding of the nature of the read- 
ing process; 

b. Understanding of what constitutes a 
reading program and the relationship of 
this program to the total school cur- 
riculum. 

c. Understanding of the causes of reading 
disabilities. 

d. Ability to diagnose reading difficulties 
and to plan a program of instruction 
based on the diagnostic findings. 

e. Skills in measurement and evaluation. 

f. Skills in making appropriate referrals on 
physical and psychological problems 
beyond the scope of the reading specialist 

g. Skills in working with individual teachers 
and groups. 

h. Skills in teaching children with reading 
difficulties. 

i. Ability to evaluate and select reading 
materials of all types and for various pur- 
poses, resulting in abroad knowledge of 
reading materials. 

j. Knowledge of human growth and devel- 
opment, learnings processes, personality 
development, and mental hygiene. 

k. Understanding of the program of the 
school and the problems of the school. 

1. Knowledge of research findings and other 
professional literature in the area of 
reading. 



Criteria for Graduate 




Professional Education 

General criteria for graduate programs in 
Chapter 2 should be met. 

Teaching Field 

The fifth or sixth-year program for reading 
specialists should enable students to develop 
the following competencies. 




General staff criteria in Chapter 2 should be 
met. 

Facilities 

General facilities criteria in Chapter 2 should 
be met. 
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General admission and guidance criteria in 
Chapter 2 should be met. 

In addition, the applicant for admission to 



the graduate reading speicalist program 
should hold at least a four year professional 
teaching certificate and should have com- 
pleted a tmhimum of three years of accepta- 
ble school experience prior to certification at 
the fifth-year level. 



1 : 2, 
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Criteria for College Programs in Other 



Adult Education 

Approved November 1970 



Frame of 



The democratric way of life will be improved 
through continued education of adults. It 
should be the right and privilege of every 
adult to develop his of her potentialities. 
Public education gives this opportunity. The 
aim of adult education is to improve living for 
all adults. Adult education should be availa- 
ble to everyone, ho matter how limited or 
extended his or her formal schooling. 

The statewide program of education should 
assure adults opportunities for development 
of fundamental skills, L understandings, atti- 
tudes and appreciations. Because the adult 
student population embraces a wide variety 
of ages and abilities, the curriculum should 
be sufficiently diver silled to meet the heeds 
of each individual. 

Educational programs to meet the needs of 
adults arid society must be broad in scope. 
Such programs will provide for basic learn- 
ings and their application to^ subsequent 
experiences. IHibjic adult education helps in 
the self-fulfillment of persons and therefore 
fosters better adjustment. Programs are 
developed to provide an opportunity for per- 
sons of limited schooling to become more 
competent in basic skills and become better 
able to assume adult roles. For those more 
advanced who wish to continue their educa- 
tion, it provides additional educational 
experience. 



Criteria for Under- 



General Education 

Cfeheral education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met. 



Professional Education 

Professional education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met. 

Teaching Field 
General Guidelines 

1. The undergraduate programs for pros- 
pective adult education teachers should 
include study in the the teaching fields 
which will prepare students for die pur- 
suit of graduate study in adult education. 



In addition to the basic competencies 
required of all teachers, the program 
should develop understandings of the 
unique characteristics of adults. The 
adult education specialist needs a back- 
ground in such areas as human growth 
and development, differential psychology, 
language development, educational pro- 
cedures, remediation, and experiences 
with community agencies. There may 
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also be heed for knowledge in such areas 
as social and emotional adjustment, 
educational technology, human physibl : 
bgy^ arid behavioral research. Under- 
graduate professional education studies, 
when appropriate, maybe in adult educa : 
tipri For supplementary certificatibri. 
Whenever the adult teaching field dver : 
laps with this preparation, the work heed 
not be duplicated. 

2. The program should require studies in 
sufficient depth to assure competency 
for performance as a teacher or profes- 
sional person in adult education pro- 
grams. 

Provision should be made for an under- 
standing of toe unique characteristics of 
adult education. Profe ^sional^ducation 
studies, where appropriate^ may be in 
adult education. Whenever the adult 
teaching field overlaps with this prepara- 
tion, the work need not be duplicated. 

3. The programs should include studies 
appropriate for the special area of adult 
education. 

In addition to the understanding required 
of all teachers, the program should 
develop a broad general background arid 
knowledge in a subject riiattter area 
offered in the curriculum of adult educa- 
tion prbgrariis. 

Program Content 

Programs for teachers of adult education 
should provide understanding of: 

1. Psychological foundations with empha : 
sis bri learning ability arid perforriiarice 
of adults. 

2. Sociological foundations. 

3. Adult school-community relationships. 

4. Curriculum activities arid techniques. 

5. Materials, methods, and practices. 

6. Practicum or internship experience in ari 
adult education program. 



Criteria for Graduate 

Professional Education 

General criteria for graduate programs in 
Chapter 2 should be met. 

Teaching Field 

General criteria for graduate, programs in 
Chapter 2 should _be met. A fifth : year pro- 
gram in the adult field may be based bri any 
undergraduate professional education pro- 
gram. 

Staff and 
Facilities 

Staff 

General staff criteria in Chapter 2 should be 
met. 

Facilities 

General facilities criteria in Chapter 2 should 
be met. 




Geriefal admission arid jgliidance criteria in 
Chapter 2 should be met. 

The adult education program may have other 
requirements in addition to the usual 
admission requirements of the institution. 
Any special requirements should iriclude 
provisions for_degree-brierited arid supple- 
mentary certificate students appropriate to 
serve the profession. 
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Certificates to Renewable 

Vocational (V) Certificates 

Approved August 1978 



Frame of 
Reference 

Vocational teaching certificates (V-series) 
*H^Ast^iished for the purpose of staffing 
postsecondary and secondary vocational 
instruction positions ^ with jnghly^ skilled 
persons coming directly from industry. 
These certificates are designed as either 
non-renewable entry or renewable profes- 
sional certificates and are identified by level 
as follows: 

V-l High School or equivalent 
V-2 Associate Degree or equivalent 
V-4 Bachelors Degree 
V-5 Meters Degree 
V-6 Specialist's Degree 
V-7 Doctorate 

In the secondary arid postsecondary school 
vocational programs, the V-l or V-2 certifi- 
cates may be issued for trade and industrial 
education (including technical) and health 
occupations education only. The V-4 through 
V-7 may be issued only for trade and indus- 
trial education [including diversified coop- 
erative training and technical), health occu- 
pations education, and for specific fields of 
agriculture, distributive education, voca- 
tional and occupational home economics. 
Preparation and certification in the V-series 
are hot authorized for: coordinators of voca- 
tional arid academic education fCVAEj, pro- 
gram of education arid career exploration 
(PECEJ, vocational administration arid super- 
vision, student personnel services, arid 
industrial arts. For more specifics ori certifi- 
cation,_see Ceit^calionJCHleriaJor Voca- 
tional Teaching {V) Certificates approved by 
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the State Board of Education December 9, 
1976. 

The vocational-technical teacher is selected 
on the basis of competence in a vocational 
area and may not have had formal prepara- 
tion as a teacher. It is essential that such 
persons develop teaching competencies^The 
purpose of the thirty-quarter-hour conver- 
sion sequence is to provide those persons 
coming from a vocational-technical back- 
ground with entry level preparation in 
methods, curriculum, evaluation, special 
education, and foundations re f ?ted to iri- 
structiori in vocational education. 

The program should ^e developed following 
general criteria for program development in 
Chapter Two. In addition, consideration 
should be given to inclusion of the generic 
teaching competencies used in the evalua- 
tion of student teachers arid beginning 
teachers for initial certification. 



Program Design 

Non-renewable vocational certificates at the 
entry level, V-l through V-7, may be con- 
verted to renewable certificates in two ways. 

Plan I 

Completion of the specified thrity quarter 
hours in formal college courses in an 
approved program. 

Completion of thirty quarter hours or the 
equivalent which will include: (1) Fifteen 
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quarter hours of formal course credit; 
(2) Ten quarter hours of internship or its 
equivalent in an approved iocai or state staff 
development plan; (3) Five quarter hours of 
college credit in the identification and edu- 
cation of children with special education 
needs or its equivalent in ah approved local 
or state staff development plan (five Staff 
Development Units, or SDU'sj, 

The thirty quarter hours/equired to convert 
the non-renewable entry V certificate to a 
renewable V certificate shall be offered only 
in colleges having approved teacher educa- 
tion programs in vocational education. The 
courses in methods and curriculum must be 
taught in institutions with approved teacher 
education programs in the specific curricu- 
lum area (trade and industrial education 
including diversified cooperative training 
and technical, health occupations education, 
and specified fields of agriculture, distribu- 
tive education, vocational, and occupational 
home economics) in which the teacher is to 
teach. The colleges offering the thirty hours 
must be willing to teach these courses both 
oh and off the campus in order to provide 
accessibility to the teacher's services by the 
institution. 

Several methods of providing accessibility to 
these courses are suggested: area centers,, 
open entry/exit, off-campus ihservice,_ and 
dn-campus residential. It is understood that 
courses taught off campus are generally of 
more expense to the college. Consideration 
should be given to those institutions who 
give evidence that they attempt, within limits 
of funding, to make courses available off- 
campus. The term "off-campus'' is generally 
applied here to courses taught away from .the 
campus proper, even if the institution counts 
the work taken as residence credit 

At least one of the courses should be indi- 
vidualized because of the individualized 
nature of vocational education in Georgia. 

Programs must address competencies re- 
lated to the following areas. 

• Foundations of vocational education. 

• Cumculum and instructional planning 
in vocational education. 

• Individualizing instruction. 



• Teaching methods ahd_ techniques di- 
rected toward the certification field re- 
quested. 

• Managing classroom and laboratory in- 
struction in vocational education pro- 
grams; 

• Career development and counseling. 

• Teaching handicapped students. 

• HB 671 requirements. 




General staff criteria in Chapter 2 should be 
met. lit addition, at least one faculty member- 
must have the doctorate in a vocational area 
or the master's degree plus five years of 
teaching or work experience in vocational 
areas. 

Facilities 

General facilities criteria in Chapter 2 should 
be met In addition, a minimum of one indi- 
vidualized laboratory must be provi ded. This 
laboratory must include the hard- arid soft- 
ware required to model individualized in- 
struction. Preferably this material should be 
portable so that it can be used in off-campus 
courses. 

Arrangements must be made with ah area 
vocational-technical school or a compre- 
hensive high school to provide laboratory 
experiences with students in the vocational 
area being pursued by the teacher. If the 
teacher is employed while taking courses, 
this laboratory experience may be assigned 
in the school where the teacher is employed; 




General admission and guidance criteria in 
Chapter 2 should be met. 
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Supervising Teacher Services 

Approved August 1979 



Frame of 



The primary purpose of the Supervising 
Teacher Services preparation program is to 
provide the profession with teachers who 
have demonstrated sufficient understanding 
of the skills and knowledge required to 
supervise student teaching and other pro- 
fessional laboratory experiences effectively. 



Planning a program For the professional 
preparation of supervising teachers shall 
involve the cooperative efforts of the spbri : 
soring teacher education institution, the 
school jiersbhnel, and the Georgia Depart- 
ment of Education. 

In establishing a program for the preparation 
of supervising teachers, a teacher education 
institution shall develop clearly stated 
supervising teacher competencies and but : 
line specific procedures for developing and 
evaluating these competencies. 

A program for the preparation of supervising 
teachers should provide time for professional 
study that ^rill satisfy the equivalent of a min- 
imum pf ten hours of college credit or ten 
staff development units (SDU'sj conducted 
by college personnel by contractual arrange- 
ments with the college. 



gram 



Criteria for Under- 
graduate 

Not applicable to this topic 



Criteria for 
Programs 

Professional Education 

Not applicable to this topic 

Teaching Field (Endorsement) 

AJU programs for the P re paraticm of supervis- 
ingteachers shall include professional expe- 
riences which develop competency in two 
basic areas. The first area shall provide 
opportunity for participants to gain knowl- 
edge, understanding, skills, and attitudes 
necessary to the supervision of student 
teachers; the second area shall provide 
opportunity for participants to demonstrate 
supervision competency through ah intern- 
ship. These experiences should enable stu- 
dents to do the following. 

a. Clarify their concepts of the roles of the 
various participants in the student teach- 
ing program. 

b. Develop knowledge of the problems in- 
volved in the successful orientation of 
the student teacher to the student teach- 
ing experience. 

c. Acquire the supervisory skills necessary 
to help the student teacher identify 
his/her strengths and weaknesses arid to 
evaluate his/her program. 

d. Understand the importance of helping 
the student teacher recognize that the 
application of the principles of human 
growth and development is basic to effec : 
tive teaching. 

e. Help the student understand the contri- 
butions that effective school organiza- 
tion can make to an instructional pro- 
gram. 
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f. Define ways and means of helping the 
student teacher see more clearly the 
purpose of education in this society. 

g. Define ways and means of helping the 
student teacher understand the impor- 
tance of technical and routine activities 
in an instructional program. 

h. Help the student teacher mature into a 
teacher with high standards of profes- 
sional ethics. 

i. Develop increased skills in communica- 
tion and human relations. 

j. Identify weaknesses in his/her supervi- 
sory competencies and be introduced to 
resources that could alleviate such 
weaknesses. 

k. Become knowledgeable about the devel- 
opment of staff development plans at the 
building arid system levels. 

t. Develop the expertise to collect data 
necessary for completion of the student 
teacher's degree program. 

m. Demonstrate supervisory competency in 
an internship; 



Staff 

General staff criteria in Chapter 2 should be 
met. In addition, staff members involved in 
the preparation of supervising teachers shall 
minimally possess the following; 

1. Master's Degree in Education. 

2. Teaching experience in a teacher prepa- 
ration program; 

3. Experience working with student teach- 
ers. 

4; Experience in classroom teaching at the 
elementary arid/or secondary level. 

5. Training in data collection^ to include 
demonstrated proficiency with the data 
collection materials. 

6. Familiarity with the STS program or 
experience with STS program develop- 
ment. 



Facilities 



General facilities criteria in Chapter 2 should 
be met. 



General admission and guidance procedures 
in Chapter 2 should be met. In addition, 
applicants for thi s program should possess a 
renewable or a life teaching certificate; 
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Criteria for College Programs 
in the Leadership Field 



Administration and Supervision 

Approved December 1969 



Frame of 




Education in any nation, state, or cbmriiuiv 
ity reflects the values held by that group. For 
a number of years, various authors have 
investigated the American scene in order to 
determine some basic American ideals or 
values. There seems to be some general con- 
sensus that the following values are basic. 

• Respect for the individual. 

• Cooperation in group processes. 

• Faith in intelligence to solve individual 
arid group problems. 

• Recognition that the oower rests with the 
peopie. 

Each value has an interesting history and all 
of them express an abiding faith in the con- 
cern for persons. One viewing the de- 
velopment of these values niay not have a 
broad enough historical perspective ^to 
appreciate fully their tenacious and om- 
nipotent power. 

In view of the critical pressures pii current 
American society, within and without, the 
necessity for educational statesmanship is 
demanded as never before. A ree valuation 
and redetermination of educational leader- 
ship roles are immediate responsibilities. 

As the term is used in these criteria, 
adiruriistraUve : supervisdry personnel in- 



clude persons designated to perform ad- 
ministrative-supervisory duties on a system- 
wide j^r _Mhoql;Widc_bra 
superintendents and assistant superintend- 

assistant principals of schools, and other 
persons designated to perform system-wide 
and school-wide duties. Such personnel will 
devote at least 56 percent of their time to 
^riiiriisirative-supenrisbiy duties. 

Administrative-supervisory personnel are 
responsible for providing effective educa- 
tional programs and instractiqnaljjrqcesses 
for students in all corricuiun^ areas in all 
public schools, leadership personnel have 
an obligation in the development of the cur- 
riculum and for the success of the students. 
Subject to the direction of the superintend- 
ent of schools, leadership personnel develop 
principles for the improvement of teaching 
arid instruction, assist in curriculum revi- 
sion, assist in improvement of organization 
arid management for better education, arid 
promote education generally. 



Program Design 

Criteria for Under- 
graduate Programs 

Not applicable to this program. 
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Criteria for Graduate 
Programs 

Professional Education 

General criteria for graduate programs in 
Chapter 2 should be met. 



5. Leadership personnel. should hare the 
knowledge arid ability to work with peo- 
ple. The program should improve the 
student's ability to understand and com- 
municate effectively with people. 

6. Leadership personnel should be versed 
in philosophy, psychology, etc., thrbugjl 
advanced study of liberal education arid 
educational foundations. 



Teaching Field 

The program design should provide For stu- 
dents to meet eligibility requirements For an 
admihistratibri-supemsibn certificate at 
various levels. The completion of the career 
professional program For leadership person- 
nel requires six years of college. 

T he program should consist of graduate level 
instruction and should be planned oh the 
basis of the student's previous study, expe- 
riences, arid goals. Other characteristics of 
the program are as follows. 



The program should be planned to improve 
the student's knowledge in the area and to 
develop competencies necessary in a lead- 
ership position. Guidelines for these tasks 
are as follows. 

1. Leadership personnel should have an 
understanding of the area of administra- 
tion and supervision. 

2 . Leadership personnel should have a basic 
understanding of the related area of 
interest. Adminisfa'adve personnel must 
have a basic nnderst^ding of supervi- 
sion, and supervisory personnel must 
have a basic understanding of adminis- 
tration. These personnel should develop 
an understanding of the total school pro : 
gram and skill in working with school 
personnel to accomplish these goals. 

3. Leadership personnej^shouid have an 
understanding of curriculum develop- 
ment. 

4. Leadership personnel should be able to 
design, conduct, arid interpret approp- 
riate research. 



The program should include an internship 
which provides supervised experience on 
the job under the direction of the prepar- 
ing institution. 

The program should prepare the student to 
perform the following tasks. 

I, Establish goals for the schools in view of 
societal values and the needs of the 
citizens. 

2: Provide leadership for curriculum de- 
velopment. 

3. Provide leadership For the improvement 
of teaching arid learning. 

4. Recruit, select, and assign school per- 
sonnel. 

5. Plari for efficient use of space, facilities, 
arid equipment. 

6. Identify arid accept responsibility For the 
legal aspects of the school operation. 

7: Secure and allocate financial resources 
to implement the school program. 

8. Ericourage arid assist with research and 
exj^riirieritatiori. 

9. Create an open environment of human 
relationships. 

10. Provide for the continuing personal and 
professional development of ail school 
personnel. 

II. Provide leadership For the development 
arid use of natural, human, arid social 
resources. 

12. Disseminate and cdmmuriicate iriForma : 
tiori about the school program to various 
publics. 



ii3j. 




General staff criteria in Chapter 2 should be 
met. 

Facilities 

General facilities criteria in Chapter 2 should 
be met. 




General admission and guidance criteria in 
Chapter 2 should be met. 

Although preparatory institutions have the 
responsibility for admission to and retention 
in the program, people in the field should 
serve in an advisory capacity by helping 
institutions to develop criteria for selection, 
PY ??rvin8 on the selection committee, and 
by observing and evaluating the candidate in 
a field situation. 
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Preparation of Instructional 
Supervisors and Directors 
of School Services 

Approved Janusary 1969 



Frame of 
Reference 

The school operation is a learning, produc- 
ing enterprise, with instruction as the basic 
production technique. Directors of school 
services and instructional supervisors have 
respbnsibilites For pupil-related and/br iiv 
stractibh-related programs. These person- 
nel—director of guidance arid/or pupil per- 
sonnel, director of libraries, director of 
program for exceptional children, vocational 
instructional su^rvisbrs, arid instructional 
supervisors-— have common general adminis- 
trative and supervisory functions. In Super- 
visors Behavior in Education, Harris des- 
cribes characteristics that distinguish the 
worlting relationships and responsibilities 
of supervisors. 

• The supervisor does hot usually, share 
responsibility for the operation of a pro- 
duction unit of t±ie organization, such as 
a district or school. 

• He usually has responsibilities in several 
production units of the organization, 

• He Usually has a major responsibility 
within one or more task areas of supervi- 
sion and has only incidental responsibil- 
ities in other major functions. 



The positions such as director of guidance 
and/br pupil personnel, director of libraries, 
director of program for exceptional children, 
and ihstructibnal su^nrtsor all require spe- 
cial competencies in addition to the general 
administrative and supervisory functions. 

Directors of school services and instruct 
tibnal supervisors must be adequately pre- 
pared in the task areas in their jurisdiction; 
Le„ a director of piipil i^rsbhhel of an 
instructional supervisor must develop a high 
degree of cbmpetehce in the task area to be 
directed of supervised. Therefore, the major 
portion of the preparation program should 
be in the specialization (subject area). In 
addition, competency in the administrative 
and supervisory function of the specializa- 
tion should be developed. 

Directors of school services and supervisors 
of instruction have the responsibility for 
developing effective, educational programs 
and services for students in the area of their 
assignment. These f^fsohnel will provide 
leadership, subject to the direction of the 
superintendent or his chosen representa- 
tive, in the development of principles for and 
implementation of the improvement of teach- 
ing, revision of curricula, improvement of 
organization and management of educational 
services. 
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Program Design 

Criteria for Uiider- 

gr&Caii&te Prcgr&sss 

Not applicable to this program. 

Criteria for Graduate 
Programs 

Professional Education 

General criteria for graduate study in Chap- 
ter 2 should be met. 



Teaching Field 

a. The program design should provide For 
students to meet eligibility requirements 
at various levels. The completion of the 
professional program requires eligibility 
For the professional five-year teacher's 
certificate in the area of specialization 
plus the administrative and supervisory 
courses, with emphasis on the following. 

1. Human relations and the ability to 
work with people. 

2. Teaching process. 

3 . Supervision of instruction. 

4. Basic understandings of administra- 
tive and supervisory leadership. 

5. Understandings of the administration 
and sujrervisibri of the specialized 
area. This will normally take a special 
course such as supervision of Eng- 
lish, supervision of libraries, super- 
vision of guidance services, etc. 

b. Other special requirements For these 
programs are as Follows. 

1. The program shsdj_ consist only of 
graduate-levei instruction. 

2. The program shall be planned on the 
basis of the student's previous study, 
experience, and goals. 

3. The program shall provide For a major 
field of study in the task area upon 



completion of one of these fifth-year 
programs. 

4. The program should be planned to 
improve the student's knowledge in 
the special area ahd ability to com- 
municate that knowledge, and to 
develop competencies necessary in 
ah educational leadership position. 

5. The under standings for the approved 
programs do riot necessarily require 
separate college courses. However, 
all of the above competencies should 
be completed at the fifth : year level 
and above. 

6. Persons who have completed a sixth- 
year program in an area of specializa- 
tion may qualify for the director of 
special services or instructional 
supervisor through completion of the 
supplementary requirements for 
these areas. 

7. This program is designed to be an 
addition to the fifth-year P r P& , 8*w 
however, some or all of the program 
may be included in the fifth year at 
the discretion of the institution. 

8. Normally, chis program shall consist 
of the equivalent of at least one full 
quarter of graduate work. 

c. The program must prepare the student to 
perforin the Following tasks. 

1. Establish goals for tSe^ schools in 
view of societal values and tfi«; needs 
of citizens. 

2. Provide leadership For curriculum 
development. 

3. Provide leadership for the improve- 
ment of teaching arid learning. 

4. Recommend the allocation_qf finan- 
cial resources to implement the 
program. 

5. Encourage and assist with research 
arid experimentation. 

6. Help to create an open erivirbrimerit 
of human relationships. 

7. Assist in planning for personal and 
professional development of all school 
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personnel, including pre : seivice and 
in-service education. 

8: Provide jeadership ^ f o r the develop- 
ment and use of natural, human, and 
social resources. 

9. Disseminate and communicate in- 
formation about the school program 
to various publics. 



Facilities 

General facilities criteria in Chapter 2 shbilld 
be met 




General staff criteria in Chapter 2 should be 
met 




General admission and guidance criteria in 
Chapter 2 should be met. 

For sixth-year programs, the student must 
have a minimum of three (3) years acceptable 
school experience to meet certification 
requirements in Georgia, 
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Preparation of School Lunch Directors 

Approved December 1984 



Frame of Program Design 




School lunch is a complex education and 
business operation. The puiposes of the 
program are to prbvidi^hutritionally adequate 
lunches, to operate financially sound pro- 
grams, arid to make school lunch an integral 
part of the educational program. The school 
lunch director must know the relation of 
nutrition to health, tr learning, and to scaool 
attendance and the need for providing 
lunches to all children. Incre^ing mjoi^e- 
ment and operational responsibilities farther 
complicate school l^nch administration. 
Such a complex program^ requires a profes- 
sionally qualified person to administer it 
effectively as a part of the educational 
program. 

The prospective director in school lunch 
supervision should have a knowledge of 
nutrition, management, and education. Since 
the prospective school _ lunch director may 
have a bachelor's degree with a^ niajor in 
home economics education, food science, 
nutrition science, dietetics, or institutional 
management, thc^ fifth-year program is de- 
signed to supplement, enrich and reinforce 
this degree and provide new knowledge and 
experiences heeded by the professional 
school lunch director. 

The school lunch director should possess 
specific competencies to guide the develop- 
ment of a nutritionally and edjicationaiiy 
effective and financially sound program. 

Current regulations of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture affecting school lunch man- 
agement should be Used in program planning. 



C riteria for Under* 
graduate Programs 

Noi: applicable to this program. 

Criteria for Graduate 
Programs 

Piofessional Education 

General criteria for graduate programs in 
Chapter 2 should be met. 

Teaching Field 

This program should consist of a fifth year of 
study, at the graduate level leading to a mas : 
ter's degree. The program should be planed 
as a logically organized [whole, in light of the 
students' previous study and experiences. 

Programs should be planned In such a way 
tliat tfie student will be able to do the 
following. 

1. improve his/her ability to understand 
and effectively communicate with pep- 
P^'.^Sgested areas of ^tudy include 
educational psychology and sociology. 

2- Pe^lPPJ^^eratm^nqgof the total school 
program and skill in working with school 
nnel to accomplish goals for total 
s - improvement. Suggested areas of 
* include public school administra- 
tion and supervisbn, 

3. Broaden his/her knowledge in areas of 
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food; nutrition; and/or institutional 
management. Suggested areas of study 
include advanced nutrition, institutional 
management and administration, pur- 
chasing, layout and equipment, quantity 
foods, experimental foods and food 
technology. 

4. Design, conduct, and interpret appro- 
priate research in the school lunch 
program. 

The total program design should foster 
the following on-the-job competencies. 

1. Ability to administer and utilize school 
lunch programs for maximum nutrition 
and education benefits to the child. 

2. Ability to work with administrators, 
teachers, and lay people in defining goals 
of the school lunch program and in iden- 
tifying specific responsibilities of each of 
these persons for achieving goals. 

3. Ability to promote and maintain good 
interpersonal relations between school 
lunch. personnel and students, faculty, 
school administrators, and community. 

4. Ability to provide for continuous prdfes : 
sional growth of school lunch personnel. 

5. Ability to design, conduct, and interpret 
appropriate research projects for the 
improvement of the school lunch pro- 
gram. 

An internship which provides supervised 
experience on the job under the direction 
of the preparing institution should be 
planned as a part of the program. 




General staff criteria in Chapter 2 should be 
met. 

Facilities 

General facilities criteria in C hapter 2 should 
be met. In addition, classrooms and labora- 
tories should be adequate for specialized 
instruction in foods, nutrition, and institu^ 
tidnal management. The laboratories should 
include facilities which permit supervised 
experience for students in Quantity food 
preparation and service, organization; and 
management. 




General admission and guidance criteria in 
Chapter 2 should be met A In additiqn^to be 
eligible, students must meet requirements 
for the four-year provisional certificate for 
the school lunch director. This includes a 
bachelor's degree from an accredited four- 
year college with a major in home economics 
education; food science, nutrition science, 
dietetics, or institutional management. 

Upon completion of the program, the student 
should have a minimum of three yeffl^ expe- 
rience in teaching, school junch manage- 
ment, or other institutional food service 
management. 
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Preparation of Administrative 
and Supervisory Personnel in Special 



Approved May 1973 



Frame of 



Special education programs are growing 
rapidly in Georgia. This is due in large mea- 
sure to the level of State support being pro- 
vided through Georgia House Bills 453 and 
671 and P.L. 94-142. With such support 
comes a responsibility to operate these pro- 
grams with the highest possible quality of 
service. To assure quality service, it follows 
that the strongest possible leadership must 
be available to provide the necessary direc- 
tion and guidance fo r special education programs. 

As the term is used in these criteria, 
administrative-supervisory personnel in- 
clude persons designated to perform admin- 
istrative roles, such as: directors of shared 
services, or large city districts; assistant 
directors; directors or superintendents of 
public or private schools. Le. r schools fbrthe 
deaf or the blind, or ether single or multiple 
classification facilities. Administrative per : 
sonnel are individuals responsible either for 
total special education programs or for two 
or more areas of special education which 
may hot be closely related. While most of the 
administrator's time is spent with matters 
directly related to special education rather 
than to duties such as guidance, pupil per- 
sonnel, or general administration, his re- 
sponsibilities include such things as budget 
development; trans^rtadqn arrangements; 
personnel recruitment, assigning and eval- 
uation; interdistrict communication; and 
policy formulation. 

In some instances the person may also be 
responsible for such things as inservice 
training, curriculum development, pupil 
placement, and procurement of instructional 
materials. 



Personnel serving in supervisory capacities 
are usually involved with a single area or with 
two closely related areas of exceptionality, 
e.g., blind and partially sighted, deaf and 
hard of hearing. The individual may operate 
in a single area and provide direct services to 
classroom teachers or, in some instances, to 
the children. To do this, the leadership per- 
sonnel must, in addition to general adminis- 
trative skills^ have a Rhbwleclge of the broad 
variance in physical, psychological and men- 
tal ch^acteristics of exceptional children, 
and the ability to translate this into a viable 
organization for delivering the required 
services. 



tgram 

Criteria for Under- 
graduate Programs 

Not applicable for this program. 



Criteria far Graduate 



Professional Education 

General criteria for graduate programs in 
Chapter 2 should be met. 

Teaching Field 

The program design should provide for stu- 
dents to meet eligibility requirements for the 
administrative-supervisory certificate in 
special education at various levels; The 
completion of the career professional pro- 
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gram for leadership personnel in special 
education requires at least five years of col- 
lege. The program at the fiftliyear, sixth year 
and doctoral levels should follow sequential 
patterns leading to higher levels of com- 
petence. 

The program must consist of graduate level 
instruction and should be planned on the 
basis of the student's previous study, expe- 
riences and goals. Other characteristics of 
tfie program include the following. 



a. The program should provide a broad 
background in special education across 
at least two areas of exceptionality at the 
DE-5 level and four areas of exceptional- 
ity at the DE-6 and DE : 7 levels. (A min- 
imum of 15 hours of graduate wbrR^in 
general special education for the DE-5 
and ah additional 15 hours at the DE-6 
level is required.) 

Rationale: Most individuals in adminis- 
trative roles are responsible for various 
types of programs. Broad preparation at 
the various levels, therefore, is seen as 
more appropriate than preparation for a 
high level of expertise in one area of spe : 
cialization. A broad-based and hbh : cate : 
gbrical program is preferred, 

b. The program should provide the knowl- 
edge arid skills necessary to assure that 
good general administrative practices are 
understood arid used. These skills should 
include the following. 

• Program Planning and Evaluation 

• Budgeting and School Finance 

• Supervisory Techniques 

• Staff Development 

• Cuiriculum Development arid Vali : 
datibri 

• Maintenance of Facilities 

• Organizational Theory 

• Personnel Management 

• Public Relations 

• School Law 
« Data Control 

« Group Dynamics 

(At least 15 hours for the DE-5 level arid an 
accumulation of at least 30 hours for the 
DE-6/7 levels of general education adminis- 
tration or related cognate fields are required.) 



Rationale: Administrators of special edu- 
cation must be able to provide toe Je^ership 
necessary for maximum program effective- 
ness and efficiency. They must also be able 
to communicate effer^vely with those hav- 
ing more general administrative responsi- 
bilities. 

c. The program should provide the specific 
knowledge and skills for the administra- 
tion of special education programs. For 
example: 

• Delivery of service models 

• Organizational patterns— 

Federal, state, iriteririediate, local 

• Special legislation arid legal 
provisions— 

State forms, regulations, reimburse- 
ment patterns 

• Case finding methods 

• Placement procedures 

• Staff selection arid training 

• Parental counseling 

• Utilization of supportive personnel 

• Special facilities, equipment and 
materials 

• Community agencies \ 

• Specif curriculum and sequencing 
of programs 

• Transportation required by specific 
disability categories 

• Inservice training required by teach : 
ers with special instructional pro- 
blems 

(At least 15 hours fur the DE-5 level and 5 
hours for the DE 6/7 Jevels in special educa- 
tion administration and supervision will be 
required.) 

RaUondte: Certain aspects of administer- 
ing special education programs go beyond 
the expected competencies of most general 
administrators. The special education ad- 
ministrator must be able to provide the 
expertise necessary in these areas to best 
meet the needs of exceptio^n^ children, and 
serve as an informed and effective advocate 
for the "special" child. 

d. The program should provide the oppor- 
tunity to develop the imderstanding which 

will lead to professional growth. This ^ 
would include areas such as 
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• The ability to conduct and/or inter- 

pret the findings of research; 

• A knowledge of history, ^philosophy, 

and sociology of education; 

• An awareness of and ability to apply 

concepts of learning theory to the 
educational setting; 

• An understanding of the elements of 

sound curriculum construction. 

(At least 30 hours of related course work 
including those taken at the fifth year level 
will be required at the DE-5 level.) 

Rationale: Competencies in these areas are 
necessary to enable special education to 
keep pace with t or cbritribute to, the total 
educational environ merit. 

e. The program should provide direct expe- 
rience in administrative processes as a 
part of the training requirements. Field 
experience will be ah ihtergral part of the 
total program. Any or all of the following 
may be included. 

• Observation in various settings 

• Short term parti^P_ation. 

• Supervised extern experiences 

• Full-time internship experiences 

• Simulated administrative assign- 
ments 

[Five hours at the DE-5 level and a total of 
5-15 hours are required depending on the 
candidate's prior experience.) 

Rationale: Practical experience iri con- 
trolled situations will reduce the chanced 
that ah exceptional child of the adriiiriistfa- 
tive candidate will be disadvantaged by the 
lack of certain skills of competencies. 



2. The program shbtild have the equivalent 
of one full-time staff member. This full- 
time equivalent (EFT) maybe made up of 
two or more faculty members; however, 
the primary faculty member for the pro- 
gram must be devoting the majority of his 
time (at least 75%) to the administration 
program. 

3. The faculty members assuming respon- 
sibility for the program must hold doc- 
toral degrees iri general of special educa- 
tion admihistf ation arid have at least two 
years of admiriistf atiye experience in an 
appropriate special education setting. In 
lieU of a doctoral degree in special or 
general administration, the faculty mem- 
ber may qualify by submitting evidence 
of having held a valid administrative cre- 
dential, a doctoral degree in special edu- 
cation, of a related area; and fiveyesffs of 
supervisory or administrative experience 
in an appropriate special education 
setting. 

4. The pf ograrii iri special edUcatidri adiriiri- 
istration iriUst be supported by a strong 
department of educational administra- 
tibri arid special education department. 
Th>s is to insure that candidates will 
have the benefit of interacting with per- 
sonnel especially skilled in those areas 
outlined in Section D, Program Design. 

5. The program should be able to demon- 
strate that it has ari adequate working 
relationship with a sUfficierit number 
and variety of pfacticUrii settings to pro- 
vide the experiences outlined in Section 
EL SUch pfacticum settings should in- 
clude programs in rural, urban, and sub- 
urban locales, as well as in public and 
private day-school or residential facili- 
ties, or in appropriate agencies. 




Staff 

1. General staff criteria in Chapter 2 should 
be met. 



Facilities 

General facilities criteria iri Chapter 2 should 
be met. 
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General admission and guidance criteria in 
Chapter 2 should be met. In addition, admis- 
sion to an apropriate DE-5 or DE-6/7 pro- 
gram may be dependent upon a variety of 
other factors, including the following. 

• Evidence of high personal intergri^, and 
the_ potential i?r exercising effective 
leadership to programs for exceptional 
children; 

• Evidence of capacity to maintain a high 
level of academic work; 

• Possession of a degree from an institu- 
tion accredited at a bachelor's level; 

• Possession of a four-year renewable cer : 
tificate, preferably in some field of spe : 
cial education, or a minimum of 10 quar : 
ter hours in special education prior to 
admission to the program. The institu- 
tion will determine whether or hot this 
becomes part of the planned program. 



• A background ^appropriate work expe- 
rience^This might include any of the the 
following: 

1. At least two years of successful 
teaching or clinical experie irice with 
exceptional children, while holding a 
valid credential in some area of 
exceptionality. 

2. At least two years of administrative or 
supervisory experience in ah apprd : 
priate special education program, 
while holding the equivalent of AS-5 
certification, during which time the 
experience is deemed satisfactory by 
a qualified special education admin- 
istrator in a position to supervise or 
evaluate the quality of work produced. 

3. In lieu of the above, the candidate 
may petition to obtain equivalent 
experiences through ah intern or 
extern arrangement, and this expe- 
rience mustbe judged satisfactory by 
the university supervisor before full 
certification is approved. 
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Approved November 1970 



Frame of 



These criteria include basically the "Criteria 
for Administration and SUj^rvisidn/' and 
encompass the specialization required in 
vocational education. Vocational leadership 
personnel have responsibilities for pupil- 
related, instruction- related, and work-related 
programs and have leadership responsibility 
in vocational-technical education. All these 
positions require special competencies Jn 
addition to the general administrative and 
supervisory functions. 

Vocational education in Georgia, as well as 
throughout tile nation, experienced a rather 
steady growth from its inception during the 
early part of this century to the year 1963. 
Following the passage of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, growth has been at a 
more accelerated pace. The rapid develop- 
ment of area vocational-technical schools, 
area vocational high schools, technical insti- 
tutes and other secondary and post-se- 
condary administrative units has resulted in 
a shortage of both teaching and adminstra- 
tive personnel, at both state and local levels. 

Federal legislation in the form of the 1968 
and 1976 Amendments to the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 has greatly raised the 
funding level of state ^progra^^l^e exprnded 
activity has aggravated th^e shortageof capa- 
ble and experienced directors, administra- 
tors and supervisors of vocational education 
programs in local systems. 

Further, there has been a move from the tra- 
ditional service lines {agriculture, home 
economics, distributive education, trade and 
industrial education, and business educa- 
tion) to a broader concept of "vocational edu- 
cation." The latter concept emphasizes the 
types of students being served (in-schbol, 



adult, special needs, etc.) rattier than their 
field of occupational ^specialization. The tra- 
ditional service lines have been extended to 
include all types of occupational educa- 
tion—resulting in a wide variety of training in 
the several administrative units. The suc- 
cessful director, supervisor, or administra- 
tor of vocational education programs should 
have a breadth of knowledge including many 
specializations coupled with depth in good 
supervision and administration practices. 

This program is planned to provide breadth 
of vocational education understanding sup- 
ported by competency in supervisory and 
administrative^ practices essential to effi- 
cient planning and conduct of vocational 
education programs. 

Specialization in vocational leadership edu^ 
cation must be taken at institutions with 
approved graduate pro-ams in vocational 
fields and administration-supervision. How- 
ever, institutions L are encouraged to develop 
joint programs when m institution does not 
have approved programs in both of the above- 
named areas. 



Program 

Criteria for Under- 
graduate Programs 

Not applicable to this program. 

Criteria for Graduate 



Professional Education 



General criteria for graduate programs 
Chapter 2 should be met. 
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Teaching Field 

a. The basic program for vocational leader : 
ship personnel is a fifth-year program. 
However, the program design should 
provide for students to meet eligibility 
requirements at various levels. The sixth- 
and seventh-year programs may take the 
pattern as established for these pro- 
grams; 

b. Completion of the professional vocational 
leadership program requires competency 
in both vocational education and iri 
administration arid supervision with 
emphasis bri the following. 

t. Human relations and the ability to 
work with people. 

2. Vocational education programs. 

3. Supervision and administration of 
public schools. 

4. Basic understandings of liberal edu- 
cation and educational foundations. 

5. Uriderstaridirigtiie^rin 
pervisibri of vocational education. 

6. Understanding techniques of design- 
ing, conducting and interpreting appro- 
priate research. 

c. Specific task areas for these personnel 
include the following. 

L Establishing goals for the schools 
and especially for vocational educa- 
tion in view of societal values arid the 
people's needs. 

2: Providing leadership for the voca- 
tional education program(s) and cur- 
riculum development. 

3. Providing leadership for the improve- 
ment of teaching and learning. 

4. Managing staff, curricula, arid, finan- 
cial, resources to achieve valid ob- 
jectives. 

5. Recommending the allocation of 
financial resources to implement the 
program. 

6. Providing for measurement, evalua- 
tion and assessment in vocational 
education. 



7. Helping to create ari open erivirbri : 
merit of .hiimari relatibriships for 
dsteririiriirig directions iri a charige- 
orierited society. 

8; Assisting in planning for personal 
and professional development of all 
school personnel, including preser- 
\ice and in-service education, as it 
relates to preparation for the world of 
work. 

9. Providing leadership for the devel- 
opment and use of natural, human 
and social resources. 

10. Disseminating and communicating 
iriformatibri about the vbcatibrial 
education prbgrarii. 




General staff criteria iri Chapter 2 should be 
met. In addition, staff should include special- 
ists in two or more areas, including a trade 
arid industrial field, as well as specialists in 
research, program development of curricu- 
lum design, evaluation, instructional tech- 
niques, career development, and leadership 
development. 

Facilities 

General facilities criteria in Chapter 2 should 
be met. 




General admission and guidance criteria in 
Chapter 2 should be met. 
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ion off Media Specialists 
and Directors off Media 



Approved August 1978 



Frame of 




The purpose of these criteria is to assure 
broad preparation of the school media spe : 
cialist. Media, as used in this document, is 
defined as any communicative fdnnat, print- 
ed, audio, visual, human, and multidimen- 
sional, which presents inTdrmatidn, and the 
technology needed for access. Additional 
definitions are instructional materials— in- 
formation in all formats, e.g., books, films, 
maps; instructional equipment— -hardware 
used by pupils _and ^ instructional staff to 
facilitate learning; tra fractional resources- 
instructional materials and ^Stt*_P?_^ nt j 
media center— an area in the school where a 
full range of information sources, services 
and utilization equipment are provided; and 
media specialist— an individual who is certi- 
fied to fill a professional role in the school 
media program. 

Every media program has the primary obliga- 
tion of contributing to the achievement of 
the^ objectives formulated for the school. 
Some specific thrusts of the media effort are 

• to plait and develop media programs to 
support the instructional program. 

• to make available all types of media and 
the accompanying tech nology to support 
curricular demands and to meet student 
arid teacher heeds. 

• to J'osterjhe development of reading, lis- 
tening and viewing skills, evaluation of 
information sources and development of 
research skills. 

The essential function of the media special- 
ist is to facilitate learning. To accomplish 
this task, media specialists work with teach- 
ers, administrators, parents, supervisors, 
public librarians, students, and community 



representatives arid agencies. This interac- 
tion requires understanding of human growth 
arid development, the dynamics of human 
relations, and an ability to work with others 
in the context of school living. It is essential 
that media specialists have an understand- 
ing of the patterns in which teachers work 
with youth in the different subject areas, 
foundations of learning (philosophy and 
P s y c _*! olc, SyJ and problems of curricular 
design. Increasin^y important to media 
specialist is the information explosion, 
especiaiiyas thisaffects the content ^Jf the 
school curriculum. Media specialists need a 
comprehensive awareness of new develop- 
ments in all curriculum areas. Basic to these 
functions are competencies in planning, 
organizing and administering media services. 

Programs may be developed for the prepara- 
tion of the Media Specialist at all levels (MS- 
4, MS-5, MS-6, MS-7). The Director of Media 
Services endorsement may be added to any 
graduate certification in media (BMS-5, 
DMS-6, DMS-7). PrepiBto^prc^ams should 
reflect awareness of current practice and the 
recommendations of appropriate agencies 
and professional organizations. 




Criteria for Under- 
graduate Programs 

General Education 

General education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met. 
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Professional Education 

Professional education criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met. 



Teaching Field 

A T-4 certificate is prerequisite or may be 
completed in conjunction with the MS : 4. 
Programs for the media specialist will be 
composed of a minimum of Forty hours in 
the broad competency areas of selection and 
utilization; design and production; technical 
processing; the role, admiriJstratibh arid 
management of media services; irifbnnatibh 
sources; and internship. 

Among the specific competencies needed by 
the media specialist are the following. 

a. Analyzing school system goals for the 
purpose of establishing media progam 
objectives. 

b. Planning with teachers, principals and 
curriculum directors for designing arid 
implementing instructional arid Teaming 
experiences arid furnishing print and 
ribri : pririt materials arid equipment for 
the purpose of achieving system goals. 

c. Planning and working effectively with 
other members of the media staff. 

d. Coordinating the selection and organiza- 
tion of extensive and varied coHectiqnsof 
materials based on jdentified teaching 
strategies and student needs^and devel- 
oping plans for making att print and non- 
print materials and equipment accessi- 
ble to pupils and teachers. 

e. Planning for and implementing plans for 
maximum utilization of all media and 
their technology. 

f. Helping pupils to develop good study 
habits, to acquire independence in learn- 
ing, and to gain skill in the techniques of 
inquiry arid critical evaluation. 

g. Cooperating with the instructional staff 
in tie development of desirable student 
reading, viewing and listening patterns; 
in attitudes and appreciations; arid in 
enthusiasm for using media of all types 
for curriculum needs arid personal in- 
terests. 



h. Serving as a resource person in the 
instructional process. 

i. Assisting in staff development by making 
information on new iriaterials iri subject 
areas arid in the general field of educa- 
tion available to the faculty through 
resources of the professional collection 
arid through provision of iriservice edu- 
cation opportunities in media. 

j. Coordinating and assisting in the plan- 
ning and production of materials with, 
by, and for teachers, pupils, other school 
personnel arid community volunteers. 

k. Assuming responsibility for coordinat- 
ing instruction on the use of the media 
center and its resources. 

1. Acquainting teachers, pupils arid other 
interested persbririel with media; the 
appropriateness of these media to a given 
situation, their value for research, as well 
as for individual or group exploration 
arid stimulation. 

m. Requesting, allocating, managing arid 
accounting for the resources of the 
media program. 

Criteria for Graduate 
Programs 

Professional Education 

General criteria for graduate programs in 
Chapter 2 should be met. 

Teaching Field 
Fifth-year program* 

1. Minimum requirements in media con- 
tent The fifth-year program must include 
a minimum of 25 quarter hours of gradu- 
ate preparation in media. This 25 quarter 
hours will not include hours taken in 
internship. For those students who enter 
at the graduate level without the MS : 4 
certification, the media content arid 
internship must total 60 quarter hours. 

2. Program ingredients. The jirograns S 
the fifth-year level must address all areas 
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needed to function hi ajinffied program. 
More specifically, the mediacontent in 
tJWs program must include more advanced 
study to provide competencies in selec- 
tion and use; design arid production; 
techicai processing; the role, adminis- 
tration and management of media servi- 
ces; information sources arid services; 
internship; leadership, supervision and 
communication skills; instructional 
design arid development; automation arid 
data processing. 

Sixth-year programs 

1. Minimum requirements in media con- 
tent. The program must include a min- 
ifflum of 45 quarter hours beyond the 
master's degree , including a minimum of 
25 quarter hours in media. The combined 
fifth- Md sixth-year programs must 
include a minimum of 50 quarter hours 
of graduate preparation in media. Note 
that this 50 hoars does riot include the 5 
quarter hour internship. This certificate 
requires three (3) years of acceptable 
experience in a school media center. 

2. Program ingredients. The program should 
include competencies in supervision of 
media interns and personnel; adminis- 
tration of media services; curriculum 
design; group dynamics; retrieval of 
information; advanced production tech- 
niques; development of instructional 
systems; collection development; arid 
design of media programs arid facilities. 

The sixth-year program must include an 
independent project in which the stu- 
dent applies knowledge gained incourse 
work to the school media program. 



Seventh-year program* 

Preparation at the ^vehth-year level may 
provide for specialization. The student must 
complete the doctorate in a planned program 
from an institution accredited at this level by 
the regional accrediting agency. 

Director of Media Services (Endorsement) 

The Director of Media Services (DMS) endor- 
sement certification _may t>e added to any 
graduate media certificate when the follow- 
ing requirements have been met. 



1. Eligibility for any graduate riiedia spe- 
cialist certificate. For those students who 
cbiriplete the uridergraduate require- 
merits before eriteririg a graduate prb : 
gram, there may be up to 15 quarter 
hours of graduate electives which could 
be utilized to add the supplements 
certification— Director of Media Services. 

2. Fifteen quarter hours of approved gradu- 
ate credit in administration and supervi- 
sion courses which shall include a course 
in the adininistratiori arid supervision of 
media. :Vorie of these fifteen quarter hours 
may count as part of the media content in 
a graduate program, but may count as 
electives. 

3. Three years of acceptable school media 
center experience. 




General staff criteria in Chapter 2 should be 
met. 

Facilities 

General facilities criteria in Chapter 2 should 
be met. 

Admission and 
Guidance 

General admission arid guidance criteria iii 
Chapter 2 should be met. 

In addition, applicants for fifth-year programs 
must hold a four-year renewable teaching 
certificate. Those students not holding the 
MS-4 may enter at L thc ^graiuate level; how- 
ever, completion of tile master's program 
must then include all ingredients of the MS-4 
in addition to the graduate requirements. 
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Applicants for sixth-year programs must hold 
the MS-5 at the time of entry into thej>ro- 
gram. In addition, he or she must meet 



requirements for entry into the sixth-year 
programs specified by the institution. 
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School Counselors 

Approved December 1964 



Frame of 
Reference 

The school counselor at all levels accepts 
responsibjlity for assisting all pupils and is 
primarily concerned with the developmental 
needs and progress ^of^youth. The school 
counselor works within a pupil personnel 
framework offering one of several services. 
Counseling is a dynamic relationship be- 
tween counselor and counselee, and the 
school counselor has a clear khbwlege of the 
implications. Counseling services are an 
integral part of the school program. The 
counselor assumes a variety of responsibili- 
ties in the school and fulfills them through 
contacts with individuals and groups in a 
program of organized guidance services. 

The counselor assists individual pupils to 
understand their aptitudes, interests, atti- 
tudes, abilities, and opportunities for self- 
fuifilimeht, to accept themselves in relation 
to the world, to behave in ways consistent 
with their possibilities, and to develop per- 
sonal decisibh : making competencies in 
keeping with their individuality arid maturity. 

The school counselor assists members of 
the school staff to understand individual 
pupils, to become aware of the influence of 
the school and community on individuals 
arid to consider these differences in the 
development of instructional programs arid 
administrative provisions. 

The school counselor assists parents to 
understand the progress of children and to 
contribute to their development. 

The school counselor promotes in the com- 
munity consideration for the individual, 
development of opportunities for youth, and 
provision of community facilitities to meet 
unusual needs of youth beyond the respon- 
sibility of the school. 



The relative emphasis among these respon- 
sibilities arid the allocation of the counse- 
lor's time varies with the maturity of the pu- 
pils arid the organizational structure of the 
school. At the earlier levels, more time is 
spent in consultation with staff members, 
parents, arid cbmriiuriity resource person- 
nel. Contact with groups of students is 
increased at the junior high level. Counsel- 
ing with individuals increases gradually 
from the earlier level through high school. 
Attention to optimum conditions for learn- 
ing is greatest in the elementary school, 
while development of competence in per- 
sonal decision-maKing increases in impor- 
tance with the maturity of students; 



Program Design 

Criteria for Under- 
graduate Programs 

Not applicable to tfiis program. 



Criteria for Graduate 
Programs 

Professional Education 

General criteria for graduate programs in 
Chapter 2 should be met. 

Teaching Field 

a. The program should be a unified, well 
coordinated sequence of courses and 
^pcnences leading to the development 
of competencies implied in the respbri- 
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sibilities described in Section I of these 
criteria. 

There should be sufficient curriculum 
resources and procedures that make it 
possible for the student to develop 
understandings and skills beyond the 
minimum requiremente of ^he program, 
such as advanced courses in each area of 
study. 

b. The criteria are designed for programs 
based oh a two-year graduate program in 
counselor education. Those institutions 
having a one-year graduate program may 
work but cooperative an'angementswith 
institutions having the two-year program. 

c. The program design is essentially the 
same for secondary and elementary 
counselors. It is recognized that there 
are different competencies, understand- 
ings, and knowledge required for these 
two positions. Differences in preparation 
are provided through appropriate choi- 
ces among electives, individual empha- 
sis in courses, and placement for super- 
vised experiences. 

d. Specific areas of professional prepara- 
tion are recommended for school coun- 
selors. The fifth-year and sixth-year pro- 
grams should provide for learnings in 
each area described below. The sixth- 
year program should be planned to 
develop both breadth and depth in the 
program. 

1: the foundations and dynamics of 
human behavior arid of the individual 
in his culture. 

Study in this^area should develop an 
understanding of the individual arid 
of his patterns of behavior, learning 
and adjustment. Preparation should 
include a thorough understanding bf 
the learning processes, individual 
differences, adjustment, behavior, 
readiness, attitudes, ideas,, beliefs, 
motivation, jj^owth arid development 
as found at different ages arid school 
levels. 

2. The educational enterprise, philoso : 
phy, and processes of education, arid 
the relationship to the community. 
Study should assist in developing 



the school and community; Prepara- 
tion should include a thorough 
understanding of the purposes and 
objectives of the school, the general 
curriculum, curricular problems at 
the level of the school in whjch the 
student plans to worit, and Jhe rela- 
tionships of tiie community to the 
program of the school. 

3. Research arid statistics. Study should 
assist the prospective school coun- 
selor in gaining greater insights and 
skills in the use of research tech- 
niques arid in designing and carrying 
but research projects. Emphasis 
should be placed on assisting [ the 
student in improving ability to inter- 
pret for others the findings of re- 
search. 

4. Professional studies in school coun- 
seling arid related services. Approp- 
riate development of values i concern- 
irig_ professional relationships and 
ethics should permeate all profes- 
sional courses. 

• Philosophy arid principles of gui- 
dance arid personnel services* 
This area should assist the indi- 
vidualih securing an overall view 
of guidance activities, in develop- 
ing an individual philosophy of 
guidance services, and in select- 
ing practices in harmony with 
this philosophy. 

• Individual appraisal. This area 
should assist the prospective 
school cburi^lorin^^yzingthe 
processes, involved in the devel- 
opment of the individual and in 
an understanding of the indivi- 
dual's problems and adjustments. 
Techniques for the analysis of 
the individual, measurement, col- 
lection and utilization of infor- 
mation should be included. 

• Vocational development theory, 
informational materials and ser- 
vices. This should include a study 
of the process of vocational cho- 
ice and development, with em- 
phasis upon theory, and the eco- 
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nomic, sociological, and psy- 
chological relationships to the 
world of work- A study of current 
occupational opportunities, em- 
ployment conditions, job require- 
ments, training and other educa : 
tional opportunities available, 
placement, and socioeconomic 
trends should be included. 

Counseling theory and practice. 
This includes understandings 
and procedures needed by coun- 
selors to help counselees to be- 
come increasingly self-directive. 
Varying philosophical and theo- 
retical bases for the counseling 
process should be understood. 

Group procedures in counseling 
and guidance^ The school coun- 
sejor needs to^ understand the 
dynamics >of human relationships 
and to increase his skill in lead- 
ing groups and in participating in 
groups. Special emphasis should 
be given to group activities in 
guidance and counseling. 

Organization and administration 
of guidance services^ Such work 
should assist in learning about 
the planning and operation of 
guidance programs and services, 
and in understanding the rela- 
tionships of guidance services to 
the particular level of counseling, 
to the total school program, and 
to related agencies in the com- 
munity. 

Supervised experience in coun- 
seling. This area enables the 
P™ 8 ! 5 ??^ 6 _™?n?ejor_tq gain 
practical experience at appro- 
priate levels under close supervi- 
sion in applying the theories and 
principles learned. 



Staff and 
Facilities 




1. General criteria in Chapter 2 should be 
met 

2. Members of tiie^on-campus staff respon- 
sible for supervised ex^rtences (labora- 
tory, practicum, and internship] should 

propriate^ fields and experience _in coun- 
seling and related guidance activities 
with school age youth, 

3. Sub-doctoral staff members who super- 
vise laboratory or practicum experience s 
should be under the direct and close 
supervision of basic counselor educa- 
tion staff. 

4. OfPcampus school staff members who 
supervise counselor candidates should 
have master's degrees in counseling and 
guidance and at least two years of expe- 
rience in counseling secondary and/or 
elementary school age youth. 

5. Faculty in related disciplines should be 
qualified in their respective areas and 
should be actively involved in the devel- 
opment and implementation of the 
counselor education program. 



Facilities 

1. General facilities criteria in Chapter 2 
should be met. 

2. Practicum facilities should include coun- 
seling offices equipped with recording 
and listening devices and one-way vision 
screens, 

3. Ample and appropriate mitfti.-sensoxy 
and , demonstration materials should be 
available for staff and student use. 

4. Testing laboratory facilites should be 
available. These should include flies of 
tests and test interpretative data, space 
for individual and group testing, and test 
scoring equipment. 

„*5i 



Research facilities should be available to 
both staff and students. Consultant ser- 
vices should be provided from research 
specialists on the university or college 
staff. Access should be provided to com- 
puter centers and other data processing 
laboratories. 



General admission and guidance criteria in 
Chapter 2 should be met^In addition, institu- 
tions shall have appropriate procedures for 
the identification, selection and retention of 
applicants for the fifth- and sixth-year pro- 
grams in counselor education. Appropriate 
procedures should include the following. 

• The iise of criteria which have been 
cooperatively developed by counselor 
education staff members and public 
school personnel and which rec jgnize: 

1. The potential for and the develop- 
ment of effective relationships with 
students, teachers, administrators, 
and parents. 

2. A developing background in the 
physical and natural sciences, the 
behavioral sciences, and the humani- 
ties sufficient to perform in the 
counseling role. Lacking such a 



baclqground^tiie student should cor- 
rect deficiencies in addition to the 
graduate level education prescribed. 

3. Knowledge of the development of 
children and of the school program at 
the level of the school in which he 
plans to work. Lacking such a back- 
ground, the student should correct 
deficiencies in addition to the ^ pre- 
scribed counselor education program. 

4. The capacity to do the level of gradu- 
ate study to which he is aspiring. 

Identification, admission and retention 
using criteria described in and involving 

1. Initial selection. 

2. Selection after the completion of 
three courses in professional studies 
in counseling arid related services. 

3 . Finally, selection after the comple- 
tion qfthe institution's specified pro- 
fessional course work. 

4 . Comparable selection should be done 
at the beginning and end of the sixth- 
year program. 

A selection committee should have the 
authority to ask the student to withdraw 
at any time during the program. 

Counselor ^prq^um ini^oniKttion, includ- 
ing the details of the selection process, 
shouldbe readily available to prospective 
enroliees. 
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Preparation of School Social Worker 

Approved February 1961 



Frame of 



Teaching Field 



The job of the school social worker in the 
local school system is to provide school 
social work services to children, parents, 
teachers and adrhihistrators. Its central 
objective is to assure that every child has an 
opportunity to attend school and receive 
maximum benefit from the school expe- 
rience. This involves direct work with child- 
ren and parents as well as cooperation and 
consultation with the school and related 
community agencies. To fulfill this role ade- 
quately, the school social worker would have 
a thorough knowledge of the school, of case- 
work relationships 1 ^dtechniques, of human 
motivations and behavior, and of community 
resources. The school social worker is 
"front-line" worker in school mental health 
in Georgia schools. 



Program Design 



c. 



The fifth- and sixth-year programs should 
be planned as a unit to provide continuity 
and logical sequence, using a combina- 
tion of campus and laboratory expe : 
rierices. 

The selection of content of the programs 
should conform to criteria for leadership 
programs. 

Within the area of specialization, the fol- 
lowing experiences should be provided. 

1. Orientation to role and function of 
the visiting teacher in Georgia. 

2. Courses designed to give a deeper 
understanding of human motivation 
and behavior. 

3. Courses in social casewbrkfollbwed 
by ph-the^'ob field work under quali- 
fied supervision. 

4. Experiences that will acquaint visit- 
ing teachers with community agen- 
cies, their function and their relation 
to the school. 

5. Research in education and school 
social work. 



Criteria far Under- 
graduate Programs 

Not applicable to this program. 



Criteria for Graduate 



Professional ' lucation 

General criteria for graduate programs in 
Chapter 2 should be met. 



General staff criteria in Chapter 2 should be 
met. 



Facilities 



General facilities criteria in Chapter 2 should 
be met. 
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General admission a^_^i^^9 e _criteria_in 
Ghapter 2 should be met. In addition, appli- 
cants must possess a renewable four-year 
teacher's certificate. 
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Preparation of School Psychologists, 

Associate 



Approved 



Frame of 

Reference 

The broad role of this specialist is to promote 
more effective learning and pupil adjustment 
He/she may operate in four areas which are 
complementary and interrelated. 

• Evaluation includes responsibilities for 
consultation with other school person- 
nel on the selection and use of group 
tests, responsibilities for individual test- 
ing (appraisal of learning capacity and/ or 
overall adjustment), and reporting and 
interpretation to appropriate individuals 
and/ or agencies. 

• Consultation may be with individuals 
such as pupils, teachers,_principals, par- 
ents, groups and other school specialists 
such as counselors, visiting teachers, 
specif education consultants, reading 
specialists, and instructional super- 
visors. 

• The psychologist is a resource person. 
Liaison includes Informational arid pro- 
motional repbrisibilities arid communi- 
cations with school personnel, cbmmuri : 
ity agencies arid/pr specialists, and 
related professional groups. 

• Familiarity with research methods and 
the application and interpretation of 
research are of prime importance since 
research is an integral area of responsi- 
bility in the role of the school psychbib : 
gist. Responsibility for collecting arid 
interpreting research data should relate 
to pupil personnel problems. 
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Program Design 

Criteria for Under- 
graduate Programs 

Not applicable to this program. 

Criteria fur Graduate 
Programs 

Professional Education 

General criteria for graduate programs in 
Chapter 2 should be met. 

Teaching Field 

a- The sixth : year program, including a mas- 
ter's degree, shall consist of at least 100 
quarter hours of graduate work if a thesis 
is riot a required part of the trainee's pro- 
grarii for the master's degree or it shall 
consist of a minimum of 45 quarter hours 
beyond what is required for the master's 
degree. 

b. This program should include systematic 
instruction in the histbrical. phirosbphi- 
cal arid theoretical aspects of psychology 
as a discipline. 

c. It should also include instruction in the 
applications of psychology in school 
situations and in the larger context in 
which schools operate. 

d. The program should include^substantial 
experience of the following types. 



Clerk i- Detailed performance, under 
close su ; ; ^vision^fthe^ 
of individual ^djjroup 'testing, including 
interpretation and evaluation. 

M^acHcum. Extensive activity, under 
direct supervision, in dealing With prob- 
lems arising in schools in learning aild 
adjustment. 

inicrhihip. Placement in a school 
situation with practical responsibility, 
under general supervision of a qualified 
school psychologist or university staff 
member with specialized experience in 
this field. The internship Will .provide 
experience with broader problems of 
learning and adjustment, involving cdbr- 
dination with substantial numbers of 
school and other specialized community 
services related to child growth arid 
development. 

These experiences should provide oppor- 
tunity for the prospective psychologist to 
work with "normal" children with leariv 
irig and emotional problems, as well as 
with children classified as exceptional. 

The program should provide the content 
and ^experience necessary to assure com- 
petence in the area of work listed in the 
role and function of the school psy- 
chologist. 
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General staff criteria in Chapter 2 should be 
met. 

Facilities 

General facilities criteria in Chapter 2 should 
be met. 




General admission ^nd guidance criteria in 
Chapter 2 should be met. In addition, the 
prospective psychologist shall have a bache- 
lor's degree from a regionally accredited 
institution and either three years of school 
experience or three years of appropriate 
substitute experience. 

For formal admission to candidacy, the stu- 
dent must have earned satisfactory scores 
on the Common Examination and on the 
appropriate Optional Eramiiaation of the 
National Teachers ^Examination and/or such 
examinations ^tte t^njng institution may 
require for formal admission to the sixth- 
year program. 
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A committee accepting responsibility, for 
developing criteria should study carefully 
the i^biinatibh given in the assignment by 
the Georgia Advisory Council bri Education. 
The committee should consider the research 
in the field and the recommendations of 
national curriculum organizations. 

The statement of criteria should hot focus bri 
certification requirements, but rather should 
be directed toward the development of 
statements which will become criteria for 
the approval of programs within an in- 
stitution. 

Statements should be made ina way that will 
preserve the autonomy of the institution and 
encourage ihtitiative and creativity on the 
part of those responsible for program design 
and development. 

Membership of a committee should include 
college personnel, including at least one 
generalist in teacher education; adminis- 
trative and teaching Personnel of the public 
schools; personnel from the Georgia De- 
partment of Education; and one member of 
the appropriate standing committee of the 
Georgia Advisory Council on Education who 
shall chair the committee. 

At the time of appointment, members of a 
committee writing criteria should be advised 
of the approved channels to be followed in 
presenting its report to the Advisory Coun- 
cil^While such channels inight_not be Jthe 
same for every report, it should be under- 
stood that for any report to receive official 
sanction, it will be necessary for it to have 
the recommendation of the Georgia Advisory 
Council oh Education and the approval of the 
State Board of Education. 

To expedite work of the committees and to 
establish consistency in the form of commit- 
tee reports, the following outline and format 
should be used. 



Criteria for Collage Programs in 
[area or Held) 
Approved (Date approved by State Board 
of Education) 

I. Frame of Reference 

II. Program Design 

A. Criteria f or Undergraduate 
Programs 

1. General Education 

2. Professional Education 

3. Teaching Field 

3. Criteriajor Graduate Programs 

1: Professional Education 
2. Teaching Field 

III. Staff and Facilities 

A. Staff 

B. Facilities 

IV. Admission and Guidance 

V. Certification Standards 

In using the outline as a format for its 
recommendations, the committee should 
consider the following general guidelines. 

I. F\ame of Reference 

The committee should state clearly its 
interpretation of its assignment. This 
interpretation should include an identi- 
fication of the relationship between the 
Pr°P°A ed _ statement of criteria for the 
preparation of teachers andjjie role and 
function of such teachers in the secon- 
dary and/or elementary schools. As pre- 
paratory work for making such a state- 
ment, a committee should investigate 
thoroughly any prior Council reports 
relevant to the committee assignment. 

II. Program Design 

The completed statement on program 
design should be comprehensive enough 
to give the college direction for planning, 
developing, and evaluating a program. It 
should serve a similar purpose in giving 
those responsible for program approval a 
basis for making recommendations and 
for granting or denying approval. Any 
additional procedures for program de- 
velopment suggested by the committee 
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should be consistent with those cited in 
Chapter 2. 

General education and professional edu : 
cation requirements should be detailed 
only if they differ from or are in addition 
to those cited in Chapter 2. Criteria for 
the teaching field should be described in 
detail. Differences between undergrad- 
uate and graduate programs should be 
carefully delineated. 

The committee should be aware that its 
assignment is to establish criteria for 
program development and that it is hot 
prescribi ng a curriculum. Permeating the 
report should be the recognition that 
individual institutions need encourage- 
ment and support to utilize fully their 
creative potential in the development of 
quality programs. 

Ml. Staff and Faculties 

Consideration should be given to defin- 
ing at least minimal adequacy of college 
resources in terms of staff and facilities 



mat would be essential for program 
development. Only those requirements 
s J^ c *fic to the field and aie not 
covered in General Criteria (Chapter 2) 
should be stated. 

IV. Admission and Guidance Procedures 

Consideration should be given to admis- 
sion and guidance procedures that would 
enhance the quality of teacher education 
programs in the teachi ng field with which 
the statement of criteria is concerned. 
Only those requirements that are spe- 
cific to the field and are not covered in 
General Criteria (Chapter 2) should be 
stated. 

V. Certification Standards 

Certification standards consistent with 
program criteria should be developed. 
These standards should define numbers 
of hours and areas of study required for 
certification of persons who do not com- 
plete an approved program in a Georgia 
institution. 
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